



Remember how you longed 
for your first pair of **longies”? 

(SLACKS AS A STATUS SYMBOL, AM) HOW ACRILAN^ 
llAISKI) THE STANDARD.) 


All Males are Dressed Equal 
What finally killed ofT the sartorial dis- 
tinctions between men and boys? Some 
say the fabric shortage of W. W. II. 
Others, that when big brother went to 
war little brother colonized his ward- 
robe. At any rate, by the time G. I. Joe 
was back in civvies, Little Joe looked 
less like his kid brother than his twin. 
The slack seemed, momentarily, to have 
lost its meaning as a mark of status. 
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[i] The Commercial, at Last [1] 
0 Today, the mature man has only 3 

^ his razor and his good taste to 
Li separate him from his juniors. A 0 

0 subtle distinction, we admit, but 3 
i] we have helped in our way to give 3 
i] it substance. Our business, you see, | 

1 is making Acrilan acrylic fiber. This | 
3 makes up into tasteful and talented y 
jj fabrics which make up into p 
rji equally tasteful and talented slacks, n 
- The pair in our picture is a prize - 


I 


fjj example of Ivy styling. (Also 
U available in pleated and continental 
0 models.) Tai- 
0 lored by a gen- 
0 tleman named 
0 Asher (see his 
[j] label at right) 

[i] in a f a b 1 ■ 
g blended of 70% Acrilan-30% wool, 
m these handsome slacks are certainly m 
- a notch or more above the status — 



quo. You can’t fault them on com- 
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fort. They feel rich and cling hard 2 
to the ir fresh-pressed look, by (1) Lj 
' — recovering fast from 0 

wrinkles, and (2) wearing 0 
_ I somewhat longer where you 0 

[jj need longer wear. As a final stroke, j| 
[i] Acrilan also gives them the ability jjj 
[ij to slip into a washing machine and |{j 
n emerge with their press practically r 
fT intact. (What the ads call "w'ash r 
^ and wear” !) Sizes: 29-42; colorsare lj 
L medium gray, dark gray, charcoal L 
L brow'n, and olive. The prices, L 
(i Mr. Asher tells us, start at S11.95, G 
[i which seem reasonable enough, [j 


We Advertise, but Don’t Sell 


\^"e don't expect you to remember the 
times when slacks set men apart from 
women. But we do hope you recall that 
long pants once separated tlic men from 
the boys. 


enough. As a result, the knee was a little 
boy’s Achilles’ heel and a kind of techni- 
color badge of honor. Red from the wind 
and cold, black and blue from bumping 
into things. 


'I’he Measure of Maturity 

Life was simpler then, and a fellow’s 
grow'ih to manhood could be measured 
% the length and cut of his trousers. 
The littlest of us wore shorts and high 
socks. Shorts were too short to reach the 
knee and the high socks weren’t high 


Pulling Knees in the Bag 


Bigger boys wore Knicker- 
bockers, knickers, or knicks. 
(See insert or sketch at right.) 
The name got shorter as you 
got taller, but the length was 
always just below" the knee. 



Chemslfsnd makes only the fiber; America's finest mills and marufacturers i 
THE CHEMSTR.'VX'n co«po*atios, !toP.ien..,x.y,t . acrviic Piaan— Uraw, an. • 


So ends our sales talk for Asher Slacks, 
if not our nostalgia for days gone by. We 
ourselves make neither fabric nor fash- 
ions, you know, so w'c can sell neither 
slacks to you, nor (were we inclined to 
revive that item) knickers for your kids. 
All that w'e can do is con- J 
linue to make our fine fiber ^ 

(Acrilan) and recommend i 
thatyougoto yourfavor- 
ite store and see these j 
fine slacks that are be- 
ing made with it. ^ 

^ ACRYLIC FIBER 
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MEMO TO ADVERTISERS 

from L. L. Callaway, Jr. 


Now that the pennant races are once more coming down 
to the wire, I find myself indulging in that perennial sport of 
watching the daily standings of the clubs. 

And so, with my pernicious habit of somehow being able 
to turn every one of life’s little daily occurrences into some- 
thing that has to do with America’s National Sports Weekly, 
I thought I might regale you this week with a few form charts 
from the Publisher’s Information Bureau, the magazine busi- 
ness’ own private pennant races. 

The following figures are the present standings of the top 
ten magazines in advertising pages, in three major classifi- 
cations of consumer goods. (Again, for purposes of compari- 
son, farm publications and newspaper supplements are not 
included) : 


PASSENGER CARS AND VEHICLES 



Advertising Pages. 
1st 6 Months, 1960 

1. 

Life 

202.1 

2. 

New Yorker 

192.9 

3. 

Time 

191.7 

4. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

168.6 

5. 

Saturday Evening Post 

156.2 

6. 

Newsweek 

154.2 

7. 

U.S. News and World Report 

121.0 

8 . 

Look 

84.8 

9. 

Holiday 

84.8 

10. 

Sunset 

81.3 


BEER, WINE and LIQUOR 


1. 

New Yorker 

352.3 

2. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

143.7 

3. 

Life 

139.1 

4. 

Time 

116.9 

5. 

Newsweek 

111.9 

6. 

Gourmet 

109.8 

7. 

Holiday 

109.6 

8. 

Cue 

102.9 

9. 

Ebony 

101.2 

10. 

U.S. News and World Report 

84.3 


MEN’S APPAREL 


1. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

156.4 

2. 

New Yorker 

154.5 

3. 

Esquire 

148.9 

4. 

Playboy 

42.4 

5. 

Life 

40.0 

6 . 

Holiday 

25.9 

7. 

Saturday Evening Post 

25.4 

8. 

Time 

24.6 

9. 

Newsweek 

15.7 

10. 

Ebony 

13.9 


(continued on other side) 
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(continued from preceding page) 


And there are a half a dozen classifications where we do 
nearly as well, as I reported to you last week— Cameras, Ra- 
dios and TV sets, Tires and Tubes, Sporting Goods and Toys. 

In fact, Sports Illustr.4Ted now carries advertising from 
24 out of the 29 P. I.B. classifications. So to be more all-inclu- 
sive, hei’e are the standings in our league among all maga- 
zines, in all kinds of advertivsing images. 


1. 

New Yorker 

Advertising Pages, 
1st 6 Months, 1960 

2,562 

2. 

Business Week 

2,507 

3. 

Life 

1,758 

4. 

Time 

1.587 

5. 

Saturday Evening Post 

1,536 

6. 

Newsweek 

1,514 

7, 

U.S. News and World Report 1,504 

8. 

Fortune 

1,130 

9. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

982 

10. 

Sunset 

873 


As you see, we have a ways to go in this competition, from 
9th place. But when we started, in 1955, we were in 38th place. 


I spoke a while back of tires and tubes. While I’m submit- 
ting remarkable and surprising facts to you, how about this 
one; who would you think are the best customers for new tires 
—those families in the lower and middle-income brackets who 
buy used cars (and could be expected to have a continuous 
tire replacement problem) or those in the upper-income brack- 
ets (wlio generally buy new cars complete with 5 brand-new 
original-equipment tires)? 

For a long time, as I remember, the industry would gen- 
erally have answ'ered the used-car owners and buyers. I think 
that opinion is now veering to the upper brackets~and a cross- 
tabulation based on our “Third National Study of Sports 
Illustrated Subscribers” (1960) seems to bear this out com- 
pletely. 


Average Number of 
Families Buying New Tires These 
Family Income New Tires (%) Families Bought 


$ 5,000-$ 7.499 55.7 3-3 

7,500- 9,999 57.0 3.5 

10.000- 14,999 63.1 3.7 

15.000- 19,999 67.6 3.8 

20.000- 24,999 71.5 4.1 

25.000 and over 71.0 4.7 


The median Sports Illustrated household income is 
$10,835, and nearly a third of our more than 900,000 families 
are above $15,000. 


(continued on back flap of this insert) 
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ust a block of wood and some bars of sleel. Not too complicated 
at first glance. But perhaps you would like to know more about 
the actual composition of your Browning Superposed shotgun? 

22 different types of fine steel are utilized in the making of 
just one gun — each laboratory tested before moving to 
the machines or massive forging presses. 

84 individual parts undergo 794 precision machining oper> 
ations, where even the giant lathes hold to minimal 
tolerances. 

67 of its components receive varied and complicated heat 
treatment depending upon the function of each. 

1490 different gauges and instruments arc used in 2310 
separate operations to test and retest both dimension and 
strength of the Superposed’s various constituents. 

Finally I.'iS meticulous manual operations by the practiced 
hands of our most accomplished artisans complete those 
jobs beyond the capability of the finest machines. 

But your Superposed is still far from finished. Now assembly 
commences: the painstaking process of hand-fitting all the various 
pieces into one integral unit; the shaping and preci.se fitting of 
stock and forearm; the hand-checkering: the bluing process; the 
hand-engraving; the polishing and repeated hand-finishing. Then 
functional tests, pattern checks, and high pressure proof tests. And 
during the final stages of production your Superposed undergoes 
six complete, rigid inspections by our most experienced gunsmiths. 

Thus evolves a perfect functioning 
mechanism known as the Browning Si perposed 

Is il any wonder that we say yours 
should be Jiawless — made to last a lifetime? 


VS’riie for new catalog giving complete details and color illustrations on the 
Superposed and all Browning guns, plus special informative chapters on shooting. 

Browning Arms Company, Dept. 130, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
In Canada write: Browning of Canada, Dept. 130, PO Bo* 991, Montreal 9, PQ 


Browning 
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Louella SticMer 

Meanwhile, Inick on this planet 


'In the race for the conquest of outer 
space, Russia seems to have put up bigger 
Sputniks than we have. 

“But I saw some figures recently which 
make me wonder if they’re doing half as 
good a job as we arc for the folks on this 
planet. 

“According to recent an I horita tivc 
studies of Soviet wages and prices, it takes 
an hour and 4 minutes of labor for the 
average worker in manufacturing to buy 
a {round of sugar in Moscow. (In New 
York, it takes 3 minutes.) 

“In Moscow, it takes 15 hours of work to 
buy a man’s cotton shirt. (In .\cw York, 
it lakes 56 minutes.) 

“In Moscow, it lakes 275 hours of work 
to btiy a man's wool .suii, (In N’ew York, 
2.3 hours.) 

“I could go on. But it’s the same for 
every item, 't'ou'd have to work consid- 
erably longer to buy it in Russia. 

“You see my point. Bigger and better 
S{)utniks may be scicntilically important. 
But equally important is how well an 
economy serves the avciage citizen. 

“On that score, we’ve always done a 
belter job in the United Slates. 

“Union Oil's 8 million dollar Re.search 
Center i.s a case in {joint. Some 400 ()eo{>le 
here spend all of their time searching for 
new ways to {rrovidc continually better 
products at a lower cost for our ciisioiners, 
'I'his work is possible only because of the 
incentive of our frcc-entciqrrisc system.” 
« * 

Louella Stickler is a Research Assistant 
in our Process-Research Group. 

Lonclla’s comments (joint u(r a fact of 
life. The citizen of a free and competitive 
economy always enjoys more of the fruits 
of his labor than the citizen of a commu- 
nistic or socialistic state. 

voijR COMMENTS INVITED. JJVi/r; Cbdirman oj 
Ike Hnard, Union Oil Co., U7non Oil Center, 
Los Angeles 17, Calijornia. 


Uivion Oil Company OF CALI FO RNL'V 

MANVFACTUHER.S OF ROYAL TRITON. TITE AMAZING PURPLE -MOTOR OIL 
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Next week 

AH the medal winners of all 
the events in the XVII Olym- 
piad, plus final evaluations of 
the performers and inside sto- 
ries of how U.S. athletes won 
some events — and lost others. 


Sports Illustrated, in its 
fifth annual Football Issue, 
introduces the wide-open 1960 
season. There will be color 
photographs of teams in game 
action, reports by coaches, a 
poem by Ogden Nash, a re- 
freshingappraisalof Ole Miss's 
combination of beauty and 
brawn plus, in a special m.«*rt, 
scouting reports for 144 ma- 
jor and 13 small college teams. 
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Creslan® comes to Magic Fleece with a deft new touch of luxury and 
vitality . . . born of a magic molecule! 60% Creslan® acrylic fiber and 
40% wool are carefully knit into sport and casual socks so comfort- 
able, so hondsome, so long-wearing you'll hordly believe your own 
good judgment. 

Slip on o pair and discover *Creslan®. . . the newest reason why 
men who know custom quality wear Magic Fleece. At better stores. 


aerylic fiber by 
American Cyanamid Co. 
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BENCHING 
OF A 
LEGEND 


The prideful struggle of an aging Stan 
Musial to keep on playing bail has 
been a painful experience for everyone 


by ROGER KAHN 



D isturbikg paradoxes surround 
an aging baseball player, lie is old 
but not gray; tired but not short of 
breath; slow but not fat as he drives 
himself down the first base line. Long 
after the games, when the old ball- 
player thinks seriously, he realizes 
that he has become obsolete at an age 
when most men are still moving to- 
ward their prime in business and, in 
politics, are being criticized for their 
extreme youth. It i.s a melancholy 
thing, geriatics for a 40-year-oUi. 

To Joe DiMaggio, age meant more 
injuries and deeper silences. To Bob 
Feller it meant months of forced 
jokes, with nothing to pitch but bat- 
ting practice. To more fine ballplay- 
ers than anyone has counted age has 
meant .Scotch, bourbon and rye. 7'he 
athletes seldom bow out gracefully. 

Amid the miscellaneous excite- 
ments of the current National League 
pennant race, the most popular ball- 
player of his lime is trying desperate- 
ly to overcome this tradition. Stanley 
Frank Musial of the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals, now 39 and slowed, intends to 
end his career with dignity and with 
base hits. Neither comes easily to a 


ballplayer several years past his peak, 
and so to Musial, a man accustomed 
to ease and to humility, this has been 
a summer of agony and pride. 

Consider one quiet June evening in 
Milwaukee when Musial walked to- 
ward the batting cage to hit with the 
scrubs, dragging his average (.235) 
behind him. He had been riding the 
bench for two weeks. 

Out of place 

“Hey, what a funny-looking ball- 
player,” called Rod Scboendienst of 
the Braves, who was Musial’s room- 
mate on the Cardinals for five years. 
Musial grinned wide. It was an old 
joke betw'een old friends. Then he 
stood silently among anonymous 
.second-liners, attempting to act as 
though he were used to the company. 

“Stash,” someone said, while 
George Crowe, a St. Louis pinch hit- 
ter was swinging, “did you know that 
Preacher Roe was using a spit ball 
when he pitched against you?” 

The question snapped Musial to 
life. “Sure,” he said, enthusiastically. 
“We had a regular signal for it. One 
day Preacher goes into his motion 


and Terry Moore, who’s coaching at 
third, picks off the spitter and gives 
me the signal. Preacher knows I’ve 
got it, so he doesn’t want to throw 
the spitter. But he’s halfway through 
his wind-up and all he can change to 
is a lollipop Inothing ball). 1 hit it 
into the left-field seats, and I laughed 
all the way around the bases.” 

Musial laughed again at the mem- 
ory. then stepped in to hit. He swung 
three times but never got the ball 
past the batting practice pitcher. 
A knot of Milwaukee fans jeered as 
Musial stepped out of the cage, and 
the sound, half boos, half yahs, was 
harsh. Musial blushed and began 
talking very quickly about other 
games against Roe and the old Brook- 
lyn Dodgers. “Yeah, I could really 
hit those guys,” he said. It was 
strange and a little sad to see so great 
a figure tapping bouncers to the 
pitcher and answ'ering boos with re- 
membrances of past home runs. 

Why was he doing it, one won- 
dered. He was long since certain of 
election to the Baseball Hall of Fame. 
He was wealthy, independent of the 
contUmed 
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It’s a Matter of Fit ness ! And with your "Trim-Fit” casual by Norris 
you’ll get a real custom-tailored fit. No more untidy bunches and bulges at the 
waist. That line from broad shoulders to slim waist is as smooth as it should be 


hi the tapered '’Trim-Fit” Choose from a host of patterns, 
colors, and fabrics, and you'll be truly fit for Fall! The 
Norris Mfg. Company — the shirt tailors from Taylors, S.C. 



for Anti-Slip Safety 

Don't risk the danger of slipping 
with a loaded gun in your hands. 
Ropeez Sport Boots, with anti- 
slip jute soles, give you sure- 
footed safety wherever you go. 

S 'er Rubber Company, Andover, 
aesachusetts. 

t Trademark of J. H. Emerson Co. 


Serving the sportsman with a complete line of canvas and rubber footwear. 
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game. (One friend estimates that 
Musial earns $200,000 a year, no more 
than $80,000 of it directly from the 
Cardinals.) He was a man who h-d 
always conducted himself sensibly. 
Now here was sensible old Stan Mu- 
sial reduced to benchwarmer, as he 
waged a sen.seless war with time. 

The an.swer, of course, i.s pride; 
more pride than most of us suspeCv^d 
Musial possessed, more pride than 
Musial ever displayed when he wa.s 
Stan the Man, consistent .:350 hitler, 
owner and proprietor of most Na- 
tional League pitching stalls. 

The issues in the case of Stan Mu- 
sial versus time have cleared consid- 
erably since his May benching and 
his dramatic July comeback. He was 
not through in June as many suspected 
but, because Musial is well loved, few 
put in words. But neither was he 
the young Musial in July, as many 
said loudly, but, I imagine, few really 
suspected. Both the benching and the 
comeback represent skirmishes in the 
continuing battle Musial joins each 
time he puts on a pair of spikes and 
heads out toward left field, trotting a 
shade more slowly than he once did. 

After a career in which he had never 
batted lower than .310, Musial hit 
.255 in 1959. Since he was 38, the wise 
conclusion was that he was finished, 
and most baseball men a.ssumed that 
he would retire. In fact, most hoped 
he would choose retirement instead 
of the awkward exit that seemed in- 
evitable if he played this season. 
'‘No,” Musial insisted during the 
winter. ‘T want to go out on a good 
year. I’m not (juitting after a lousy 
year like that." Athletes, like chorus 
girls, are usually the last to admit 
that age has affected them, and Mu- 
sial appeared to be following the fa- 
miliar unhappy pattern. His timing 
seemed gone— change-ups made him 
look foolish — and he appeared to be 
the only man who didn’t know it. 

During the winter Musial enrolled 
in a physical education program 
at St. Louis Univer.sity. The exercises 
were orthodox— push-ups and such 
— but placed emphasis on tumbling. 

He arrived in spring training splen- 
di<lly conditioned and hit well, if 
not sensationally, during exhibition 
games. For the first three weeks of the 
regular season he played first base, bat- 
ted about .300 and fielded poorly. 
Then his hitting dropped sharply, and 
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for the next three weeks his average 
drifted toward .200. Finally, on May 
27, Solly Hemus, the Cardinal man- 
ager, benched Musial. The decision 
brought pain to Musial and pain to 
Hemus, too, since what the manager 
did, after all, was bench a legend. 

“He’ll be back,’’ Hemussaid vague- 
ly to everyone who asked. When? 
Solly wasn’t quite sure. “I’ll play 
whenever they want me to,” Musial 
said cheerlessly. But he didn't start 
another game for almost a month. 

Hemus is a conscientious, com- 
bative man of 36, who joined the 
Cardinals in 1949 when Musial was 
already a star, a factor which compli- 
cated the usual manager-ballplayer 
relationship. “I’d never pulled 
much,” Hemus recalls, “and when I 
first came up Stan gave me some tips. 
He told me to concentrate on hitting 
that right-field screen— it’s close— at 
Busch Stadium. I admired him. and 
I guess he liked me. It got so that 
when he’d come home, .Janet, Stan’s 
daughter, wouldn’t start by asking 
if he got any hits. First she’d say: 
‘Did Solly get any hits?’ ” 

Discussing the Musial benching 
troubles Hemus. He was buffeted 
somewhat in St. Louis sports pages 
for the move, and, beyond that, it 
strained a friendship. But he talked 
about the benching at some length 
and with tremendous earnestness 
after one recent Cardinal night game. 

“What’s my obligation as manag- 
er?” Hemus said, staring darkly into 
a glass of light beer. “It’s not to a 
friendship, no matter how much I 
like a guy. My obligation is to the 
organization that hired me and to 
25 ballplayers. I have to win. Stan 
was hurting the club. He wasn’t hit- 
ting and balls were getting by him at 
first base. It wasn’t something I 
wanted to do. I had to do it.” 

For all his attempts to show out- 
ward indifference, Musial hated the 
bench. He confided to a few friends 
that he wouldn’t mind being traded 
to a club that would play him every 
day. A few hints appeared that he 
and Hemus were feuding. They 
weren’t — they were just miserable 
about the situation — but Musial still 
says, in the closest he comes to a 
grumble: “Don’t let anyone tell you 
they were resting me. I was benched.” 

On June 19, after Musial had spent 
three weeks in the dugout, Hemus 
said before a double-header: “Maybe 

continued 
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in the MEN'S STORE of 
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Made possible by our GROUP BUYING PLAN 
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Cognac Polignac offers leisurely 
pleasures for air educated palate — 
a seductive bouquet to savor slowly, 
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internal expanding brakes and a steering 
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ultimate in Kart Racing Control. Every 
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about this great Sport, together with full 
color pictures of all Simplex Machines. 
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I’ll use you in the second game.” The 
Cards won the first, and in the club- 
house afterward Hemus announced 
simply: ‘‘Same lineup.” 

Later Musial, deadly serious, ap- 
proached him. ‘‘There’s one thing 
you shouldn't ever try to do, Solly,” 
he said. ‘‘Don’t ever try to kid me 
along.” 

Hemus said nothing. There wasn’t 
anything to .say. 

‘“He caught me,” the manager re- 
marked over his beer. ‘‘He knew me 
well and he’d caught me. I was wrong 
to kid him, but I did.” 

Hemus paused and gathered his 
thoughts. “I spent a lot of time, a 
lot of nights worrying about this 
thing,” he said finally, “and I got to 
remember the coffin. What does he 
want to take with him to his colfin? 
Records. Something that people will 
remember. As many records as he 
can. Now what do I want to take to 
my coffin? Honesty. I always wanted 
to manage, and I want to know I 
managed honestly. I was right to 
bench him when I did, but 1 was 
wrong to kid him, and I know it 
makes me look bad to admit it, but 
T was wrong.” 

Hemus never evolved a plan to 
work Musial back into the lineup. 
While benched, Musial pinch hit nine 
times but batted safely only once. 
There was no indication he was going 
to bit any better than he had. 

On June 16 Bob Nieman, who had 
been hitting well, pulled a muscle, 
and suddenly Hemus needed a left 
fielder. He alternated Walt Moryn 
and Rookie John Glenn, but neither 
hit at all. Then he turned to Musial, 
hoping for batting but not really con- 
fident that he would get it. 

What would have happened to Mu- 
sial if Nieman hadn’t been hurt, or 
if Glenn or Moryn had started slug- 
ging? Again Hemus speaks with ab- 
solute frankness: ‘‘I really don’t 
know,” he says. “I just got no idea.” 

On June 24 Musial started in left 
field against the Phils and got one hit 
in four times at bat. On June 25 he 
was hitless, but on June 26 he started 
again and that day took off on a 
devastating hitting tear 115 games, 
.500 batting average) that surprised 
everyone, except, possibly, himself. 

What brought Musial back to bat- 
ting form? ‘‘Well, one reason I didn’t 
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COMPARE and You 11 Proudly Wear Richman’s 


Mr. Rich: Excuse my staring, but you’re wearing my suit! Mr. Man: 
Right. . . with the same reversible English chalHs vest! Mr. Rich: Big 
investment for an undergrad, isn’t it? Mr. Man: Best investment 
I’ve made. Just $35 at Richman’s. Mr. Rich: The things you learn 
in college these days. Mr. Man: Economics major, sir. 


Compare and you’ll wear Richman’s all-wool Ivy suit with the vest that reverses 
to imported English wool challis . . . best of what’s new in fashion. Very sporty. 
And another very outstanding value from America’s largest maker-seller 
of men’s clothing. 

i^or a wonderful buy you can always rely on | ^ ■'VI Cl 


For your nearest store, write Richman Brothers, 1600 E. 55 St.. Cleveland, Ohio. 


quit,” he says, “is that they weren’t 
throwing the fast one by me. Last 
year they were giving me changes, 
and I wasn’t going good, so I kept 
swinging too hard. I figured that one 
out. Kow I'm going to left real good 
on lots of the change-ups.” 

Musial has also changed the unique 
stance that was his trademark. Re- 
member the old crouch? Now Musial 
stands closer to the plate, a change 
that gives him better control of fast 
balls over the outside corner. He still 
crouches, but less markedly. His 
stance remains unusual, but it is no 
longer radical. 

He always concentrated when he 
hit, but Musial’s concentration seems 
to have deepened further. It must 
make up for what age has taken from 
his reflexes, and he now plots his 
swings with great care. 

Nobody around the league has an 
easy explanation of Musial’s great 
hitting in July, because there Is no 
easy way to explain great hitting by 
a washed-up 39-year-old ballplayer. 
“Hell,” Musial him.self says, “just 
use that old line of Slaughter's. Just 
say I never been away.” 

One night before the Cardinals 
played the Braves, Charley Dressen, 
a man who has more explanations 
than newspapermen have questions, 
agreed to study the revivified Musial 
and report on what he saw. Musial 
lined one of Bob Buhl's inside change- 
ups high into the right-field bleach- 
ers for a home run. 

“Ah,” Dressen said later. “I know 
how to pitch to him.” 

“How?” 

“Same as always,” Dressen said. 
“Change-ups.” 

“But he hit the home run off the 
change.” 

“Wrong kinda change,” Dressen 
said, cutting off further conversation. 

Fred Hutchinson, who manages 
Cincinnati and once managed the 
Cardinals, took up the Musial ques- 
tion several days later. “What can 
you say?” Hutchinson asked, shrug- 
ging. “He’s hitting like hell, that’s 
all. He’s hitting all kinds of pitches, 
just like he used to.” 

On the field, during workouts, he 
tries to be as he once was, too, filled 
with small jokes and with laughter. 
"Do you know what sex is?” he may 
ask. "That’s what Poles put potatoes 
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DON’T LET THIS 
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It's washable cotton rib... fleece-backed 
and lined throughout. Color-accented with 
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into.” Then, lest he offend: “You 
know I’m Polish.” 

Sometimes, while playing catch, 
he shows his pitches — he was a pitch- 
er in the low minor leagues 23 years 
ago. “Fork ball,” he'll say. “Me and 
[Elroy] Face. Next time I come back 
it’s gonna be as a pitcher.” 

But once in a while pride, before 
now the unseen side of Musial, breaks 
through. He was chatting at a bat- 
ting cage recently when .Jim Toomey, 
the Cardinals’ publicity man, ap- 
proached and asked broadly if he was 
telling the story of his life. 

“Yeah,” someone said. “He’s up 
to a Donora sandlot game in 1935.” 

“What did you do,” Toomey 
asked, “get four hits?” 

“Pll tell you this, buddy,” Musial 
said, quite loudly. “You can bet I 
got two.” 

Since his July blaze, Musial has 
slipped somewhat. “One thing I 
know about him now,” Hemus says, 
“is that when he gets real tired one 
day’s rest isn't enough. If he needs 
it, he’ll get a week off. If he goes real 
bad. he’ll get plenty of time to get 
strong again.” 

The old 154-game-a-year Musial 
is vanished. The swift base runner, 
whose sloped shoulders suggested the 
contours of a greyhound, is slowed. 
The great batter, whose forte was 
consistency, now hits in spurts. Yet, 
in sum, this season makes for a grace- 
ful exit. Musial wanted to go out 
with a respectable year, and through 
concentrating on pitchers and con- 
serving his own energies, he seems 
likely to achieve this. 

But ahead lies one more trap— an- 
other season. Musial has not formal- 
ly committed himself to 1961, but in- 
formally he drops hints that he may 
play again. He relishes his life in 
baseball, and when he hits well he 
seems to feel that he can go on hit- 
ting indefinitely. “Maybe my wheels 
are gone,” he says, “but I’ll be able 
to hit like hell for a long time.” 

Perhaps, but anyone who watched 
his prideful struggle this summer 
must wonder. Time presses. Tlie 
benchings can only get longer; the 
comebacks still more labored. He has 
been a fine and gracious man, Stan 
Musial. It would be nice to see him 
say farewell with a wave, a grin and 
a double lined up the alley in right 
center field. end 




Why so many Volkswagens live Vo be 100,000. 


The Volkswagen isn't the kind oT a car yoo 
trade in after a year or two. 

It’s designed and built for keeps. 

The pistons in a VW travel a shorter dis- 
tance per mile than olmost any other car in 
the world. That means less wear. Engine 
friction and stress are so low that cruising 
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Continuity in making the same basic model 
year ofter year has led to Volkswagens 
quality of assembly — the kind that a $5,000 
car would be proud of; to say nothing of a 
cor that sells for $1,565.* 

Just to give you an idea: A Volkswagen is 
so airtight, it’s a good practice to open the 
window before you slam the door. Even 
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MEMO from the publisher 


I T NOW STRIKES anyone who has 
ever been editorially concerned 
with SVOKTS Illustrated as nearly 
incredible that there was once edi- 
torial concern over whether or not in 
all of sport enough took place to jus- 
tify a weekly magazine 
devoted to the sub- 
ject. It became clear 
in our first year that 
the editorial problem 
was a directly opposite 
one: how, in a finite 
space, to report respon- 
sibly, contemporane- 
ously and in balance 
the almost infinite ac- 
tion of sport. 

In the trade. Sports 
Illustrated is in the 
category of “selective” 
magazines— which indicates that its 
readership stands out from the mass 
in definable respects. In the case of 
the readership of Sports Illustrated 
these respects are activity, intellect, 
possession of worldly goods and a 
commitment to a way of life. But the 
word selective applies with equal ap- 
propriateness to Sports Ii.lustrated 
editorially, because each week the 
volume of material available, indeed 
prepared, for publication exceeds 
that which Sports Illu.strated can 
publish. So the problem of reporting 


sports responsibly and in balance is 
as selective and real as our readership, 
ft IS inevitably both these things each 
week— only some weeks it becomes 
even more so. 

As a case in point, next week’s is- 
sue is something of a 
classic. For in it, witip* 
almost the rareness of 
an eclipse, a quadren 
nial occurrence and h.i*. 
annual one of the first-' 
magnitude overlap. 
The Olympics end a§ 
the football season heS” 
gins. 

Next week’s issue, 
therefore, will have the*" 
complete results of the 
Olympic Games, list- 
ing the gold, silver and 
bronze medal winners in every one of 
the 150 Olympic events. It will be^' 
as well, the 1960 Football Is.sue, con- 
taining scouting reports on 144 ma- 
jor college teams in the five sections,- 
of the country — East, Southeast, ' 
Midwest, Southwest and West—with 
their schedules, stars, coaches, pros- 
pects and last year’s records. 

I hope you agree when you have'' 
finished reading the issue that the «1- 
itors have done a good job in bring-, 
ing to you, in their finite arena, the 
infinite variety of the going.s-on. 
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You’ll look like a Letterman in a suit containing "Dacron”' polyester fiber. “Dacron” makes suits stay 
neat and well groomed, resist wrinkles, hold their press. That means you’ll look great, feel great, no 
matter what the occasion. Be sure your fall suit has the Letterman Look of “Dacron”. 
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American League hitting. By last 
week he had won three games, lost 
two and saved a handful of others: 
his ERA was an impressive 1.50. "We 
picked up Arroyo as just a spot reliev- 
er,” Bill Skiff says, "f sure never 
Events and Discoveries of the Week thought he’d do this well. ” 



PASSING VS. POINTS 

Before the Russia-U.S. basketball 
game in Rome's Palazzetlo dello 
Sport, a Russian journalist bet an 
American journalist a bottle of vodka 
on the outcome. The American gave 
him 20 points. The U.S. won 81-57. 
The American got the vodka. 

Basketball is still our special game, 
as the pattern of play quickly dem- 
onstrated. The Russians got the tap 
and brought the ball downcourt with 
a skillful, intricate pass pattern, work- 
ing the ball into a corner. Then they 
worked it out and brought it around 
to the other corner. Then they worked 
it out again and thought about things 
for a while. Finally they tried a shot. 
It missed. Oscar Robertson took the 
rebound, the U.S. broke downcourt. 
Robertson heaved a long pass, and 
Jerry West scored on a lay-up. And so 
it went. The Russians continued to 
pass, the U.S. to shoot and score. Rus- 
sians play basketball the way they 
play hockey, with control and fine 
passing, but they forget that you only 
gel points when you shoot. 

Rebounding is another lesson the 
Russians haven’t learned. Viktor 
Zubkov, who is about the same height 
as Jerry Lucas’ 6 feet 8, was in the 
best position to study the technique. 
Most of the time he was about a foot 
behind and a foot below as Lucas 
leaped toward the honeycombed ceil- 
ing for the ball. 

After the game three Russians were 
talking among themselves. “If we get 
their first five out of there we beat 
them,” one said. The others solemnly 
agreed. To see liow that will be accom- 
pli.shed, we await the 1964 Olympics. 

CHEERS 

As their athletes win a surprising 
share of gold medals, the Germans are 
awakening the Roman echoes with a 
cheer that goes: "Zichi-zachi, zichi- 
zaehi, heu, heu, heu Evi-tsclia, evi- 
tseha, tscha-tscha-tscha!” It has a 
melodious ring, but no meaning. The 
Americans are countering with this 
improvisation: "Hey, hey, hey-hey- 


hey. You,you,you-ess-aye. 'Cha-cha- 
cha !” Judging by some U.S. perform- 
ances, it doesn’t mean much either. 

THE BACK-UP SCROOGIE 

It is Yankee luck, or shrewdness* 
to come Up with the late-season deals 
that insure pennant victories. John- 
ny Mize, Johnny Hopp and Enos 
Slaughter were the results of three 
such deals. This year it may be 
Luis Arroyo, a graying, barrel-bellied 
Puerto Rican with a tricky screwball 
he calls a "back-up scroogie.” 

Two months ago Arroyo was a Na- 
tional League reject (18-22 lifetime) 
drifting through a season in the Inter- 
national League. The night Arroyo 
and his Havana team moved to Jer- 
sey City ^SI, July 25) he was mur- 
dered in a brief relief appearance. 
Yankee Scout Bill Skiff couldn’t have 
cared less. Arroyo had one quality 
the Yankee relief staff badly needed: 
enough control to keep the ball low. 

Arroyo has had far more success 
with the Yankees than at Jersey City, 
which may indicate something about 


THE DAY THE BULLS WON 

As the tinny band tootled in the sun- 
baked parchness of San Sebastian de 
los Reyes, the two novilleros (ap- 
prentice matadors) marched splendid- 
ly across the main square, tagged by 
an apprentice apprentice who was to 
serve only as an alternate. This day 
the square of the little Spanish tow’n 
was the plaza de toros, and a glori- 
ously colorful poster tacked askew on 
a whitewashed brick wall promised 
that four brave bulls would test the 
mettle of the two men. 

At 22, Angel Lopez Angelillo was 
the senior on the program and would 
be first. As the gate leading into the 
makeshift ring sw'ung open, Poderoso, 
The Powerful One, stamped right in, 
slammed his horns into the retaining 
wall and sent boards flying. Careful- 
ly, Angelillo sculptured a verdnira as 
Poderoso charged by. The bull turned 
quickly and caught him in between 
the horns. .A.ngelillo, hit high in the 
chest but not punctured, described 
a somer.sault. liis attendants carried 
their lorero to the first aid station. 

Out stepped Pedro Perez Stedda 


OVER THE IRISH SEA — 
THE HARD WAY 

Florence Chadwick, 41, trim and 
attractive a.s ever as she relaxes 
here after a workout, will wade 
into the icy, white-capped wa- 
ters of the Irish Sea in a few 
days and will attempt a ;30-mile 
crossing no woman has ever ac- 
complished. The stretch Miss 
Chadwick chose to tackle, from 
Donaghadee in Northern Ire- 
land to Port Patrick in Scotland, 
has been conquered only once — 
in 15 bour.s, 25 minute.s by an 
Engli-shman in 1947. Ten years 
ago Miss Chadwick broke (by 
one hour 11 minute.st Gertrude 
Ederle’s English Channel mark 
from France to England, which 
had stood for 24 years, and sub- 
sequently she e.'-'tablished an 
oceanful of world swimming rec- 
ords. Now she thinks she can 
better the Irish channel mark, 
and sodoesSPORTs Illustrated, 
which will spon-sor her attempt.' 
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Pedro Martinez and made the kill. 
Then he set himself to face the second 
bull, Campero, The Guardian of the 
Field. "Let me take him instead,” 
said the apprentice apprentice, a 19- 
year-old who had arrived without at- 
tendants and who called himself The 
Toledo Fox. "Gladly,” said Pedro 
Martinez. Toledo’s Fox was barely 
warmed up when, injudiciously, he 
turned his back to Campero. Off went 
The Fox to the hospital. 

Again Pedro Martinez made the 
kill, and set himself to face the third 
bull, Fieto, the Little Ugly One. Pedro 
worked his bull as best he could, then 
drove in the sword. But Fieto, before 
he fell, rushed Pedro, butted him in 
the chest, gored him in the foot and 
dumped him on his head. Pedro and 
Fieto left the ring together. 

The fourth bull of the afternoon 
would have been the 3,464th bull 
killed this year in Spain — but there 
was nobody around to fight him. The 
bulls finally had won a bullfight. 

HEADSTRONG 

When the line squall hit Green Bay, 
Wis. one morning last week, the wind 
was gusting along at 52 mph. A pho- 
tographer’s tower on the Green Bay 
Packers’ practice field, 25 feet high, 
1,000 pounds heavy and made of an- 
gle iron, tipped and then toppled. It 
landed squarely on the helmeted head 
■of Linebacker Ray Nitschke. 

Smushed into the grass by the iron 
framework, Nitschke w'iggled his fin- 
gers and toes, and, when the tower 
was lifted, reeled to his feet. Then, 
extracting the metal bolt that had 
punched a hole in his plastic helmet, 
Nitschke hitched up his pants and re- 
turned to practice. 

THAT DANISH DRUG 

Trainer Oluf Jorgensen has now ad- 
mitted that he gave a drug to four 
"Danish cyclists before the Olympic 
100-kilometer road race two w’eeks 
ago. Three of the four Danes col- 
lapsed during the race, and one later 
■died. In itself, Jorgensen’s admission 
is no surprise. Among European pro- 
fessional bike racers the use of drugs 
is common. The puzzling thing is 
that the drug the Danes received w-as 
Roniacol— which is not a so-called 
pep pill. On the contrary, in fact. 

"Roniacol,” says one New York 
•doctor, "is a form of nicotinic acid, 
which is one of the vitamin-B com- 


plex. Tt is used to increase circula- 
tion in the limbs. Roniacol, similar 
in effect but milder than nicotinic 
acid, is used for the same purpose — 
to dilate the blood vessels. Blood 
pressure is lowered because more of 
the blood is put in use. Thus, the 
output of blood from the heart is in- 
creased, and the heart is forced to 
work harder to circulate the blood.” 

This is the same effect that exercise 
alone has on the blood vessels in the 
muscles, "ft is entirely conceivable,” 
the doctor adds, "that the blood-ves- 
sel-dilating effect of the drug, com- 
bined with the blood-vessel-dilating 
effect of the exercise, caused the Dan- 
ish cyclists to go into shock — a state 
which can result in death.” 

The various pep pills, on the oth- 
er hand, have their most direct effect 
on the brain, causing a sense of in- 
crea.sed energy and physical capabil- 
ity. They also have a tendency to 
constrict the blood vessels. In any 
event, if amateur athletes are to be 
given drugs medical professionals — 
clearly— should prescribe them. 

CAST OP CHARACTERS 

Texas rumorssay Oriole Manager Paul 
Richards wants to manage the hoped- 
for major league team in the Dallas- 
Fort Worth area. Not so, says Rich- 
ards, who is justifiably happy where 
he is and who is in an income tax 
bracket where a big raise in salary 
might hurt more than it helps. . . . 
St. Louis heavyweight Sonny Liston, 
who fights Eddie Machen in Seattle 
September 7, has been subpoenaed by 
Senator Estes Kefauver to tell wheth- 
er or not he is managed by "under- 
world figures.” The answer probably 
is "yes,” but— like many fighters be- 
fore him — Sonny may be the last man 
to know. ... On the radio in Dallas 
these days a young lady frequently 
says: “I am Jane Murchison, and 1 
am a fan of the Dallas Texans.” The 
young lady is an employee of Lamar 
Hunt, owner of the AFL pro football 
team. She is out to sell tickets and 
knock the NFL Dallas Cowboys, 
largely owned by Clint Murchison Jr., 
who happens to have a daughter Jane 
(no kin and no coincidence). . . . 
Overheard in a mildly sporty bar on 
Sunday: She: "What happened in 
the Olympics today?” He: "Nothing 
happens on Sunday.” She: "It's a 
good thing — we’d have finished sec- 
ond in church.” 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



DEAN MCLAUGHLIN. 
s?aleaman for an Osha- 
wii, Ont. grocery firm, 
scored ringers with 
92% of his atlempts 
in the iiuatifying and 
the ptayoff rounds of 
the Canadian Horse- 
shoe Filching cham- 
pionships at Hamilton, 
Ont,. regained the title 
he lost in 1956. 


DOROTHY MARKER. 

57, t'ersaille.s. Ohio 
housewife, broke 100 
straight targets to win 
the women’s veteran 
championshiji in Ihe 
61st Grand American 
Trapshootut Vandalia. 
Ohio, repeated her tri- 
umph of two years ago. 
posted Che identical 
perfect .score. 


ENNIE ARGENCE of 
New Orleans, driving 
the hydroplane (J'en 
Shy in the champion- 
ships of the National 
Inboard Hydroplane 
meet at Cape Coral, 
Fla., e.stablished a five- 
mile competitive speed 
record in the266-cubie- 
inch class, averaged 
80.501 mph. 


ED OLIVARES of Ma- 
yaguea, P.R., St. Louis 
Cardinal farm hand 
now playing third base 
for Winston-Salem, led 
the Class B Carolina 
League in home runs 
(.15) and RRLs (12.5) 
with 136 of HI) games 
completed, was named 
the league's Flayer of 
the Year. 


HARRY STRASaUR- 
GEH, 57, of ColTey- 
ville, Kans., gained the 
lead at the i:)th hole 
with a par 1. kept it 
the rest of the way to 
win the first world sen- 
iors' golf chamoionship 
at Colorado Springs. 
Colo., defeated John 
Roberta of Chicago 2 
and 1. 


DANNY LITWHILER, 
onetime outfielder in 
the National League, 
now Florida State Uni- 
versity baseball coach, 
hit seven homo runs 
in seven tournament 
games depite a broken 
hand, .sparked his Tal- 
lahas.see, Fla. team to 
the state slow-pitch 
•softball title. 
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VARSITY-TOWN CLOTHES 


are “Naturally Yours’’ in 
MADISONAIRE Natural-shouldcr Vested 


Suits, Sport Coats, Top Coats. 



In MADISONAIRE Clothes 
Varsity-Town brings you 
authoritative Madison Ave. 
type styling of 
unpadded jackets, plcafless 
trousers, classic castial 
fabrics in soft, new 
Olive hues 


.\sk your store for a 
Varsity-Town 170-page 
LiniE BLUE BOOK 
packed with Football 
schedules, scores, rules 
and other sport and 
style information. Free! 


Mabley & Carew, Cincinnaii 
Tate-Brown, Charlotte 
Houseman’s, Grand Rapids 
Loar & White, Clarksburg 
Squire Shop, IVacon 
Adam, Ueldrum S> Anderson, Buffalo 


Lytton's, Chicago 
RIke's, Dayton 
Taylor’s, Charleston 
John Falls, Stockton 
Miller's, Knoxville 
Wild’s, Ann Arbor 


John David, New York 
1. S. Ayres, Indianapolis 
W. B. Doran, Rockford 
C. N. Vlcary Co., Canton 
The Quality Shop, Portsmouth 
Martin & Eckmann, Seattle 


THE //. A. SELWSHEIMER COMPANY, CINCINNATI ii, OHIO 


the STYLE MAJOR symbol of 

leads you to yiexvest styles of Major Importance 
in 800 foremost style stores, includwy: 


COMING EVENTS 


September 9 to September 15 

Ml fimw are E.D.T. 
♦ f.’otor lelerision 'i TeUtisinn ■.Vr/irort rntlio 


Friday, September 9 

GOLF 

Utah Open, $2(i.00l). Salt Lake Citv rthrough 
.Sojit. 12 1. 

• USLT.'L Singles and Mixed Douliles champs., 
Foresl. Hills, N.V,, through Rpiii, It 'XHC, 
Sept, to and 1 1 >.* 

THE OLYMPICS 

• Fencing, held hockey, gymna.siics, shooling, 

■ .socner, wcight-lifiing finals, Rome -CRS-TX', 
including previous-day events, and NBC- 

Saturday, September 10 

BASEBALL 

• Baltimore at Chirago fCBS-TV, Mutual* 

■ radio'.* 

'i Los Angeles at Milwaukw! 'NBCl.* 
ft .St. Ixmis at Philadelphia 'ABC' .* 

Inter-Club Surf Fishing tournament, Harvey 
Ci-dars, N'.J, ialao Sept. II'. 

HARNESS RACING 

National Pacing Derby, SoO.ODO, Westburv, 
N.Y. 

HORSE RACING 

Del .Mar Futurity, $o0,000 added, Del Mar. 
Oatit. 

The Matron, S.nO.OOO added, Ariueduet, N,Y. 
World’s Playground Stakes. SluO.DOO, Atlantic 
City. K.J. 

HUNT RACE MEETING 

Fair Hill meeting, Pair Hill, Md. 

MOTOR SPORTS 

SCCA national raei-.s, KIkharl Lake, Wis. 'also 
Sept. 1 1 i, 

USAC Big Car champs., S15.000, Syracuse, N.Y. 

THE OLYMPICS 

• Basketball, equi-slrian, fencing, gymnastics, 

■ shooting, soccer, track & field, wcighl-Hfting 
lin.ils iCBS-T\’, including previous-day events, 
and NBC-radio I.* 

Sunday, September 11 

■ Boston at Chicago '.Mutual;.” 

• Los .Angeles at Milwaukee iNBC).* 
ft New York at Cleveland (CBS’.* 

OOG SHOW 

Westchester Kennel Club show, Purchase, N.Y. 
FOOTBALL (pru^ 

.ft- Buffalo at New York ABC', • 

• Houston at Oakland 'ABC:.” 

• Kqu>'slrian''hnala, closing ceremonies 'C’DR-TV. 

■ including previous-day events, and NBC- 

Mondaij, September 12 

BOATING 

Mallory Cup, Madison. Wis. 

L'SGA Amateur Championship, Clayton, Mo. 
through Sept. 17 
THE OLYMPICS 

Sr Olympic highlights (CBS-TVi.* 

Tuesday, September 13 

HORSE RACING 

Hscondido Handicap, $lo,00() added, Del Mar, 
Calif. 


Wednesday, September lU 

BASEBALL 

■ Baltimore at Detroit 'Mutuali.* 

BOXING 

'• .Smith vs. Hank, middles, 10 rds,, Chicago, 
ID p.m. ABC . 

Rooeo 

Pendleton Routid-'Cp, 510,350, Pendleton, Ore. 
'through Sept. 17 . 

Thursday, September 15 

BASEBALL 

■ Lus Angeles at Pittsburgh 'Muluar.* 

GOLF 

Carling Open, $2.5,000, Tacoma, Wash, l through 
Sept. IH '. 

LPCIA .Memphis Oiien, $7,500, Memphis 
through Sept. Iki. 

TENNIS 

Pacilic Southwest champs., Los Angeles 
Ithrough Sept. 2.5), 

*Sec local listing 
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What’s your number one bowling problem? 


FREE booklet by "Woman Bowler Of The Year” can help you solve it 


What causes you the most trouble? 
Stance? Or grip? Aim? Pushaway? 
Ball speed? Approach? Attitude? 
Making spares? Whichever it is, you 
can help coiKjuer it by mailing in the 
coupon at the right. You’ll receive 
ah.soluteUj free the new 32-page 
booklet Eqiiilable Invites )’of/ To 
Improve Your Bowling, by the re- 
markable Sylvia Wene. (This year 
she bowled a perfect 300 game in 
two tournaments — and was named 
“Woman Bowler Of The Year.”) 

Miss Wene, only 4 feet, 11 inches 
tall, is convinced that you don’t need 
brawn to be a top flight bowler. All 


you need are a few basic principles. 
All of these important principles are 
clearly and simply explained and il- 
lustrated in Equitable’s new booklet. 

Whatever your 
bowling problems 
are, you’ll find real 
hcl]) in Efputablc's 
new bowling book- 
let. It is produced 
in the interest of 
physical fitness by 
Ecpiitable, the com- 
pany famous for 
Living Insurance— 
with benefits for the 


living . . . for better living. The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. Home Office: 393 
Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. ©ip6o 






The EaUITABLE Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 
Box 1170, General Post Office 
New York 1, New York 


PI.-! 
Ijonklet : 




I- Svlvia Wei 


•paso 

Equitable Invites You To 
I'our liowlhigi. 


Cit>_ 


-State 


sporsTw 
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EDITORIALS 


OLD GAME, 

NEW BLOOD 

Baseball has commanded the attention of Amer- 
icans for more years and for a longer period each 
year — the better part of six months than any 
other sport. It arouses sectional pride and pas- 
sion, and it is Ike native American sport. While 
it doesn’t travel well everywhere outside our boi'- 
ders, it has been expoi’ted successfully to countries 
of such diverse temperaments as Cuba and Japan. 

Baseball magnates have been charged with mo- 
nopoly, criticized for standpatism, characterized 
as flesh peddlers. Baseball players in recent years 
have been as conscious of their capital gains, pen- 
sion rights and income taxes as their averages. 
But with all these developments in the direction 
of big business and the urge for security, the old 
game still has refreshing vitality. 

Attendance this season has been way up in 


OLYMPIAN EXCUSES 

Because some American athletes in Rome have 
not done as well as their admirers anticipated, 
dramatic or romantic explanations have been of- 
fered for their failure to win. These excuses, rang- 
ing from claims of unfair judges to charges of 
wild nightlife, seem to us on the puerile side. 

Over-all, the U.S. performance has been just 
about as expected. Our individuals and teams 
were rated eaiJy (SI, Aug. 15) as likely to finish 
second to the Russians and ahead of the Germans, 
and as of now that is the way the form is woi'king. 

It is true that along with some unexpected suc- 
cesses we have had some startling disappoint- 
ments. But this is not 1948 or 1952, when Ameri- 
cans swept all before them. Young Europeans, 
coming to maturity during postwar prospei’ity 
instead of depression and war, represent more 
formidable competition. This applies particularly 


most cities, despite television. It is pretty well 
settled that before two years are up there will be 
two more teams in each league, whether the vest- 
ed interests of Dan Topping or Walter O’Malley 
like it or not. 

Meanwhile, the current race for pennants and 
World Series fame and money is more exciting 
than usual. In the American League the New 
York Yankees, with big bats, established glory 
and pi-ofessional experience on their side, are bat- 
tling for their 25Lh pennant against the Baltimore 
Orioles, representing youth and desire. In the Na- 
tional League the rejuvenated and hustling Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, whose last pennant was won in 
1927, are virtually assured of success this year. 
The Pirates, with fewer big names, less power and 
less pitching than the Los Angeles, Milwaukee 
and San Francisco clubs, have outdone them all. 

It would be nice to see a Woidd Series played 
in Pittsburgh and Baltimore. These two clubs 
have none of the complacency which sometimes 
characterizes professionals who have played in 
too many World Series in recent years and whose 
salaries have reached a level whei-e taxes destroy 
the incentive represented by the bonus that comes 
from Series money. These are clubs animated by 
that most American quality in baseball — a des- 
perate determination to beat the other guy. 


to the Germans. {The West Germans are win- 
ning more than twice as many gold medals as 
their teammates and compatriots from the East.) 

We do not know how many Europeans, Asians 
and Africans stayed up late nights and thereafter 
won or lost. We do know that some Americans 
who shun nightlife lost and some who like late 
hours won. If excuses are needed, and we don’t 
think they are, attribute some results to the Ro- 
man water rather than the Roman wine. Most of 
our athletes, equally with those of other nations, 
suffered from intestinal disorders. Others were 
overtrained and overworked, and in some cases 
they we]'e a lot too sure of their superiority. 

The plain fact is that we had many athletes on 
our team who were good enough to win, many 
who were not, and some who had the physical 
skills and attributes but not the mental poise. 
We shall try to do better next time, and we are 
doing pretty well this time. 
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JOCO 


As loiv as 

$ 298 ’ 

to Europe 
and back by 
RiiiAmJet 

and youre in 
US. ] lands all Ihe way! 


:iCA-- 



Lowcsl Jet Fares Ever! And with Pan Am 
yon travel aboard the world’s finest Jet crjuip- 
meiit ... in U. S. hands from the .start to the 
fiiiLsli of your trip. 


TYPICAL NEW 17- 

DAY ROUND-TRIP 

JET ECONOMY EXCURSION FARES 

Boston-Shannon.. $298 

Detroit-London .. .$394 

New York-London .$350 

Chicago-London . . $429 

Balt./Wash.-Paris .$416 

West Coast-London $561 

«.-> H.... 


Irom October let 

(.rough March 3l*t. 


-FIRST •ROUND THE WORLD ... WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 



HARY (GERMANY)-IST RADFORD (BRITAtN)-3RD FIGUEROLA (CUBA)-4TH 

f^TEP DAYS OF GRIEF 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1960 " ■ m ■ ■ 




NORTON (U.S.)-6TM 


BUOD (U.S.) — STH 


SIME (U.S0-2ND 


The victory of Germany's Armin Hary in the 100- 
meter dash helped make a gloomy Thursday for 
the U.S. But the next day Americans won six 
gold medals. Turn page for full Olympic story. 


AND GLORY 





CmUS! ALTIUS! FORTIUS! 


'Faster - Higher - Stronger’ reads the urgent Olympic standard, and in 
Rome last week the best track and field athletes in the world responded 
superbly to the challenge. A fair share of the glory was won by Americans 


by TEX MAULE 

A wondf;rfui>[-Y exuberant Italian 
turned from the track, extended 
his arms to the world at large and 
cried hoarsely but soulfully, ‘‘My 
hands, my voice, my heart! All ol 
them I give to Livio!” 

He had a faintly comic-opera air 
about him and a look of pure amaze- 
ment, and somehow he seemed to 
epitomize these Roman Olympic 
Games in which so many things have 
gone so dramatically wrong— at least 
for the United States. 

He was applauding— ecstatically — 
the victory of Italy’s Livio Berruti 
in the 200 meters, an event tradi- 
tionally American. Berruti is a dark, 
handsome man who runs, in the po- 
etic words of his coach, like “a love- 
ly, bounding impala.” In this race he 
tied the world record (20.5) and 
soundly whipped the three American 
finalists— I./es Carney, Stone Johnson 
and Ray Norton. The day before, the 
well-drilled and numerous German 
partisans at the Stadio Olimpico had 
barked, “Hary, Hary, Hary,” in uni- 
son to hail the victory of Armin Hary 
over Norton, Dave Sime and PVank 
Budd in the 100 meters. 

Indeed, after four days of track 
and field competition, this Olympic 
meet seemed likely to be the worst 
for the U.S. in modern history. The 
mighty fell regularly: John Thomas, 
the nonpareil in the high jump, fin- 
ished third to two Russians; Norton, 
the world’s fastest— nearly— human, 


finished last in the finals of both the 
100 and 200 meters; Harold Connol- 
ly, the world record holder in the 
hammer throw, could do no better 
than eighth. 

There were reasons, and they were 
advanced eagerly by athletes, offi- 
cials and the press. TheL^.S. team had 
been sent to the Games tourist class. 
There was a 14-hour trip on a pro- 
peller-driven plane from New York 
to Bern, a track meet in Bern, then 
a 15-hour train ride to Rome on a 
crowded, hot train, with the tired 
athletes Jammed six to a compart- 
ment. In Rome a good of the 
U.S. team succumbed to the “Ro- 
man skitters,” a virulent variety of 
diarrhea. A smaller, but significant, 
percentage suffered from an over- 
weening sense of superiority which led 
them to relax training. One uniden- 
tified official was said to have said 
that he saw a cabload of athletes 
arrive at the Olympic Village at 2 
a.m., in defiance of an 11 p.m. cur- 
few. But the most cogent reason for 
the American disappointments was 
the immense improvement in ath- 
letic ability in the rest of the world, 
The two sprint winners— Hary and 
Berruti— are dramatic examples of 
this. 

Hary set a world record in the 100 
meters in Zurich on June 21. He is a 
small, compactly built man with a 
large ego, a quick temper, and a sin- 
gularly uningratiating arrogance. 
Most track experts, who know and 
dislike him, were prone to think that 


the record was the result of his jump- 
ing the gun. Hary is, indeed, apt to 
jump the gun whenever he can. But 
he is also the best sprinter in the 
world. 

Asked about his penchant for gun- 
jumping before the 100-meter final, 
Hary said, “Rudolph Valentino was 
called the Thief of Hearts. As far as 
I know, he was never in prison. So 
what I do is not a crime. I am the 
thief of starts. It goes back to the 
rule.s of the game, and I’m a born 
player.” 

The very competent starter as- 
signed to the 100-meter final kept a 
tight hold on the six-man field. There 
was one jump in which both Dave 
Sime and Hary went. But neither was 
charged with a false start. Then Hary 
alone anticipated the gun, left his 
blocks early, and the field was again 
recalled. Hary was charged with a 
false start. (Two false starts would 
have automatically put him out of 
the competition.) 

The six finalists went to the blocks 
again, and the 70,000-odd people in 
the stands were deathly still. Sime 
set his feet, saw a rough patch in his 
lane and reached out and patted it 
down, hard. The hollow plop, plop, 
plop of his hand against the dusty 
red track sounded clearly throughout 
the stadium. The starter said “via,” 
and the runners raised in their blocks. 
The quiet hung on. Then, at the 
shockingly sudden crack of the gun, 
they were away. 

conUn’ied 


OLD RELIABLE GLENN DAVIS COMES THROUGH 


Gathering all his reserve power for the stretch run after the 
last barrier. Glenn Davis starts the sprint that carried him to 
victory in the 400-meter hurdles. Winner of the same event in 
Melbourne in 1956, ‘25-year-old Davis set a new Olympic record 


of 49.3 as he led his teammates, Clilf Cushman and Dick How- 
ard, to a U.S. sweep. This brilliant performance was the high- 
light of a golden day for the American athletes in Rome. They 
took three firsts in track and field and three in swimming. 
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Hary, Sime and Norton left the 
blocks in the same wink of an eye. At 
three yards, Hary had established a 
narrow but noticeable margin. At 10 
yards, he led by a full pace, and at 
20 yards he was two steps ahead of 
Sime, more than that ahead of the 
rest of the field. 

Hary’s strength as a sprinter lies in 


the first 50 meters of a race. He has, 
easily, the fastest acceleration that 
any sprinter has ever had; if he were 
to run 50-yard sprints indoors no one 
would ever be near him. This whippet- 
fast acceleration gave him a three- 
yard cushion over Sime at 50 meters. 
For the last 50 meters it was a ques- 
tion whether or not the wonderful 
gliding top speed that is Sime’s could 
overcome this margin. 


Sime came very close. He ran a 
beautiful race; ordinarily a poor start- 
er, he started better than anyone but 
Hary this time. He closed very quick- 
ly in the final 20 meters, running in 
the odd, straight-up style which is 
peculiarly his, and he lunged so des- 
perately at the tape that he sprawled 
full length in the red dust of the track 
as the race ended. But he was still a 
big inch short of victory. 


THE THIEF OF STARTS 

Germany’s gold medal winner in the 100-meter 
dash is one of the most remarkable and controver- 
sial athletes in Rome. The quickest starter in rac- 
ing history (tests have established that he reacts 
to sound — therefore to the starting pistol — three 
times faster than the average man), Armin Hary 
often is accused of jumping the gun. He proud- 
ly calls himself the Thief of Starts (see page 17). 
"Quick acceleration,” hesays, ‘‘is sheer built-in tal- 
ent. It is not something you can learn. The mental 
reaction ends as soon as I make my first move- 
ment. It’s all my body from then on.” In the 
finals of the 100-meter there were two false starts, 
both involving Hary. In the first (right), Hary in 
the near lane and Dave Sime of the U.S. in the far 
lane broke before the gun, but neither was charged 
with a false start, since officials could not deter- 
mine which runner was responsible. Next time 



THE FIRST FALSE START 
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Hary accepted his gold medal and 
the booming “Hary, Hary, Hary” of 
the German rooters with his usual 
gracelessness. Said he, “The start was 
excellent. I wanted to run through 
all three of them, damn ’em [the 
Americans]. Before the race, they 
kept on looking at each other, shak- 
ing hands and assuring each other 
they would win, black or white. I lost 
a tenth of a second on the start. I 


waited. By then I was as nervous as 
a woman.” 

Hary dropped out of the 200 meters 
the next day. He said it was because 
he wanted to concentrate on prepar- 
ing for the 400-meter relay, which the 
Germans hoped to win. He is not a 
very good 200-meter runner, because 
the impetus of that explosive start 
dies rapidly. 

Berruti, who won the 200 meters, 


starts very poorly. Oddly, he started 
well enough in the finals. He was 
nervous and had one false start, but 
he was away quickly. So were Norton 
and Johnson, but Berruti, running 
with that impala-sleek stride of 
his, picked up a lead on them around 
the turn. He came into the straight 
three yards ahead and held on to 
that lead smoothly as the crowd 
conlinuril 


Hary alone broke an instant before the gun. “I 
don’t think this was a false start,” he said later 
when shown the photograph at the right. “The 
others are right there with me as I am lifting up. 
I think the starter was undecided. I think he was 
trying to make up his mind whether I could pos- 
sibly have got away that quickly.” Hary claimed 
his confidence was shaken by this charge of gun- 
jurnping. “I couldn’t start normally the third 
time,” he said, “since I was afraid of being tossed 
out for making two false starts. It's quite pos- 
sible the officials would have called it a false 
start again if I had gone as quickly as I am able 
to. I had to be careful." In the third start (1, 
below) Hary was careful, getting away slowly — 
for him. Yet such is his explosive speed that he 
was passing the field in bis third .stride (2). A 
step later (3) he had a lead that he never gave 
up. In the words of Jesse Owens, who ought to 
know, “He’s a champion. He can run like hell.” 





OLYMPICS continued 

began a rolling, booming roar. Sud- 
denly Les Carney, the No. 3 Ameri- 
can 200-meter runner, began to close 
quickly down the outside lane. Like 
Sime, Carney dived for the tape and, 
again like Sime, he was too late. Ber- 
ruti won the most satisfying victory 
of the Games, 

All of the Italians gave him their 
hands, voice and heart. When the 
three young girls who carry out the 
gold, silver and bronze medals on sil- 
ver trays walked out for the presenta- 
tion in the 200 meters, the one who 
carried Berruti’s medal wept una- 
shamedly. When the band played the 
jaunty Italian national anthem, more 
Italians wept. It was a very emotion- 
al moment, and a very pleasant one 
for all. 

Psych job in a straw hat 

On the first day of track and field 
competition the U.S. had a very 
pleasant moment of its own. Bill Nie- 
der, I’arry O’Brien and Dallas Long 
placed one-two-three in the shotput. 
Nieder, the world record holder, set 
an Olympic record at 64 feet QH 
inches. He came out on the field wear- 
ing a ridiculous straw cowboy hat. 
‘‘It was part of my psych job on 
O’Brien,” he said later. ‘‘I wanted 
him to think this was just another 
meet for me. But I was really churn- 
ing inside. My first put, the crowd 
yelled at a race and ruined my bal- 
ance. The second one I fouled. The 
third, they hollered again, and on the 
fourth 1 fouled. Then I figured, I got 
to make it on the fifth. O’Brien was 
ahead, and I knew if I had only one 
put left the pressure would be too 
much. I kept saying to myself, 
‘O’Brien says old Nieder can't come 
through in the big ones; he’s a cow 
pasture performer.’ I got off a good 
one. The only one I used the finger 
flip on.” (See right.) 

O’Brien, watching from the side- 
lines, threw his towel in the air in dis- 
gusted resignation when he saw Nie- 
der’s put. He said nothing to Nieder 
or Long until the three stepped on 
the platform to accept their medals 
and turned to watch the three Amer- 
ican flags run up over the Olympic 
flame. Then, in his state voice that 
sounds as though he were reciting 
words chiseled in marble, he leaned 
over and said, “Gentlemen, this is 
the ultimate.” 


This was on the first day of track 
and field competition. The second 
was gloomy Thursday. Norton, a 
lackluster replica of the Norton of 
the Olympic trials, finished sixth in 
the 100 meters. (“He’s not right,” 
said Bud Winter, an Olympic coach 
and Norton’s coach at San .Jose State. 
“He was ready four days ago. But he 
hasn’t got that sparkle in his eye and 
the bounce in his step. He’s flat.”) 
None of the American 800-meter 
runners (Tom Murphy, Jerry Siebert 
and Ernie Cunliffe) qualified for the 
finals. The best of the three, Siebert, 
who ran with a 101° fever, managed 
fourth in the semifinals in 1 :48. 

The biggest disappointment of the 
day came late in the evening, with 
the Roman dusk pouring into the 
stadium and the lights creating an 
aura of brightness around the high- 
jump pit. John Thoma.s, the best 
high jumper in the history of man- 
kind, faced three methodical, compe- 
tent Russians. 

John Thomas is 19 years old and 
never, before this mild, pleasant Ro- 
man evening, had he competed 
against anything like his equals. Here 
he faced three near-equals, and he 
could not match them. Early in the 
week Thomas had worked out for the 
benefit of the Russians. He jumped 
6 feet 10 eight of nine times, with 
the Russians watching. Then he eas- 
ily cleared seven feet twice. Some of 
the Russians were awed. One, a mu.s- 
taehioed student named Robert 
Shavlakadze, watched impassively. 
Asked what he thought about Thom- 
as’ performance, Shavlakadze said 
quietly, “I am very consistent at 
seven feet.” 

On the night of the competition 
Shavlakadze was very consistent. He 
went clean— missed no jumps— until 
the bar reached 7 feet 2 and Thomas 
had been eliminated. He won, and 
Valeri Brumel, his teammate, placed 
second. Thomas, so nervous that his 
legs trembled between jumps, placed 
third. In a moment of youthful bra- 
vado, he passed at 6 feet 113 - 4 , and 
while he waited for the other jump- 
ers to clear that height he went back 
into the dressing rooms and drank a 
soft drink. “I always pass 6 feet 11,” 
he said later. “It’s unlucky for me.” 
So were the Russians. 

He made seven feet and a fraction 
on his second jump. By then it was 
Thomas and three Russians, and 
continued 


VICTORY 
AT HIS 
FINGERTIPS 

S HOTFUTTEii Bill Nieder, who 
won the U.S.'s first track and 
field gold medal in Rome and de- 
feated his waspish arch rival Parry 
O'Brien in the process, disclosed 
to Sports Illustr.\trd Artist 
Robert Riger the well-kept secret 
that contributed to the victory. 

“I have a strong rotation,” he 
says of the unusually loose, der- 
vishlike whirl that brings him to 
the point where he releases the 16- 
pound ball. “But my secret is 
that throughout the rotation I 
carry the shot in the palm of my 
hand, not on the fingers as O’Bri- 
en and others do. This lets me 
move my arm quicker and puts 
no strain on the hand. Then, at 
the last instant, I let the shot roll 
off the palm and onto the fingers 
where I give it a final finger snap 
that shoots it out in a low trajec- 
tory. Why, if Dave Davis knew 
this he could throw' it out of the 
park. That’s the whole story.” 

Riger learned one other Nieder 
secret. The bandage he wears on 
his right hand serves no purpose, 
Nieder confessed. He put it on a 
year ago after an injury and has 
worn it in competition since, 
though the hand healed long 
ago. Why? “It helps me up here,” 
he said, pointing to his head. 
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NIEDER'S SECRET 

Nieder cradlei* shot in the palm of his hand nuft) as 
he rotates but, approachinrj release (below), he rolls 
it back to his fi^igertips, snappino it off frovi there. 


O'BRIEN'S FLAW 

Ids ro/n/jV)t? O'Brien holds the shot 
with his middle three fingers (left). This, says 
Nieder, tires the hand and causes a loss of thrust. 


SPOUTS 
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OLYMPICS contimied 

Thomas was jumping last. Faced 
with competition which cleared these 
heights with the regularity of a met- 
ronome, Thomas felt unaccustomed 
pressure. (“He is not used to compe- 
tition,” one of the Russians said later. 
“He is too young.”) When the bar 
was raised to 7 feet 1, Thomas missed. 
On Thomas' last jump at that height, 
with the stadium dark but for the 
lights on the high-jump pit and with 
the quiet of 70,000 people a palpa- 
ble thing, you knew that he would 
not make it. No 19-year-oId could, 
with the weight of the world on his 
shoulders. 

"His form was not good,” said 
Shavlakadze later. “His trailing leg 
was not clearing the bar.” Shavlaka- 
dze should know. He is a graduate stu- 
dent in physical education in Russia. 
His thesis is on “Stability in Results 
in the High Jump.” 

After that disastrous day, U.S. for- 
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tunes turned dramatically. In the 
400-meter hurdles Glenn Davis, Cliff 
Cushman and Dick How’ard placed 
one-two-three. (“You feel like you’re 
being led to the slaughter,” Howard 
said. “The pressure out there is un- 
believable.”) 

Then a tall, lissome young lady 
from Tennessee State, the home of 
most of America’s female track talent, 
won the women’s 100 meters by four 
full strides. Wilma Rudolph, a de- 
lightfully graceful, pretty girl, virtu- 
ally walked away from the field in 
her event, breaking the world rec- 
ord by three-tenths of a second (11 
fiat) and winning superbly. The rec- 
ord was disallowed because of a light 
following wind. Tw'o days later she 
became the first American woman 
ever to win the 200 meters, thus scor- 
ing our first double in track. 

Next Ralph Boston, a thin, calm 
young man from Wilma’s alma mater, 
broke the Olympic record and won 
the broad jump with a fine jump of 26 


feet 73,4 inches. Oddly, it was not the 
most dramatic jump of this compe- 
tition. Boston’s great effort came on 
his third try. He was first, and Amer- 
ica’s Bo Roberson was second until 
the final round of jumping. Then Rus- 
sia’s Ter-Ovanesian returned 26 feet 
4^/s inches to move ahead of Roberson 
for second. Roberson, the last jump- 
er in the finals, hesitated a long time 
at the head of the runway. He stood 
for a still moment, arms dangling, 
head low, tape on his thigh showing 
white in the late dark, then came 
down the runway very fast. He 
jumped, reaching for the last frac- 
tion of an inch in the doubled bend of 
a good broad jumper, and the crowd 
roared because it could see he had 
gone over the 26'foot mark. He made 
26 feet 7?-« inches, three-eighths of an 
inch behind Boston, well ahead of 
Ter-Ovanesian and the best broad 
jump of his life. 

“He hated Ter-Ovanovsian enough,” 
said a teammate. “He didn’t hate 
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Boston. But when the Russian went 
ahead, he hated it, and he jumped 
that far. You got to hate the guys 
you want to beat.” 

On the day of America’s resurgence 
two New Zealanders nearly stole the 
spotlight. One of them was a com- 
plete surprise, the other was expect- 
ed to win. Peter Snell, a burly, strong 
and completely unknown half-miler, 
whipped the world record holder 
(Roger Moens of Belgium) and the 
popular favorite (George Kerr of 
Jamaica) in the 800 meters. Murray 
Halberg was the favorite in the 5,000 
meters, and he won quite easily with 
a cleverly run, beautifully executed 
race. 

Gold medal four years early 

Snell had a plan for the finals in 
the 800 metens, but the closely packed, 
somewhat unruly field negated it. ‘‘I 
wanted to get right out front,” he 
said. “Away from the traffic, you 
know. But they didn’t run by my 
rules. I was boxed a bit on the back- 
stretch of the first lap, then I was 
knocked over by the rail at the head 
of the last turn and I had to run on in 
from there. I wanted to go all-out 
with 2.50 meters left, but I had to wait 
a bit. I’m really preparing for the 
1964 Olympics. T thought if I reached 
the semis here it would be fine experi- 
ence. Then I reached the semis, and I 
thought, W'ell, why not. I’ll give it a 
go in the finals. And I was relaxed, 
you know. I'm really very pleased.” 
Snell is 21, a quantity surveyor (‘T 
figure how many bricks go in a build- 
ing” ) in Auckland, New Zealand. New 
Zealanders consider him the ne.xt 
Herb Elliott. 

Halberg has been running since 
1949. He took it up because his left 
shoulder was badly damaged in a 
Rugby game. ‘T like to have a lash 
at all sports,” he said. ‘‘You know, I 
travel w'ith chaps who like sports. 
Then 1 was bunged up in the Rugb\’ 
game and I had to find a sport that 
used only my lower body. That’s 
running, isn't it? So I trained a while 
with a local chap until I got too good 
for him, and he introduced me to 
John Lydiard, my coach now. I 
doubt that any coach has ever been 
as close to an athlete as Lydiard is 
to me. I talked to Cerutty once, be- 
cause 1 like to learn as much as 1 can 
and I thought he might have some- 
thing for me. r\’e been called one of 

continued 
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RESTORING ENERGY, if not her spirit, Mexico’s Maria Roldan [above] takes oxy- 
gen after final-round fencing Joss to Germany’s gold medalist, Ileide Schmid [below). 



Cerutty’s— but Lydiard is my coach. 
He’s a wonderful man. I’ve not been 
as close to him recently as I was at 
first, but he’s taught me everything. 
I’ve absorbed most of it, so I only 
see him now and then to plan how to 
attack a race, but w'e have changed 
the whole textbook of training. Me 
and Lydiard. No interval w'ork, you 
know. Long, slow, over distance, then 
short sprints. All designed to make 
the body produce its maximum over 
whatever distance necessary. Take 
Snell. We had the same program un- 
til 10 weeks before the Olympics. We 
have a 22-mile test course over the 
hills in New Zealand. Snell and I and 
two of our marathon runners ran a 
test over it. The marathon runners 
beat me by a second, 1 beat Snell by 
a second. He’ll be the greatest runner 
in the world in a few' years.” 

Halberg, a slight, red-haired man 
who runs with his left arm tucked in 
closely to his side because of the im- 
pairment, ran an extraordinarily w'ise 
race in the 5,000 meters. 

‘T knew there were three chaps 
w'ho could run a fast last Quarter,” he 
said, "Grodotzki of Germany, Thom- 
as of Australia and Iharos of Hun- 
gary. I thought I might be able to 
stay, but I wasn’t sure. So I sprinted 
with three laps to go and opened a 
gap. Then I broke all the textbook 
rules by looking over my shoulder to 
see how far back they were so I could 
keep my lead. When you’re running 
in front like that it’s like driving on 
a dark street at night with the lights 
out. If you don’t watch, all at once all 
the traffic goes by before you can ac- 
celerate. But if you look back, you 
can adjust to meet that.” 

Halberg’s surprising and unortho- 
dox early sprint opened a 30-yard gap 
for him. Grodotzki, running second, 
seemed confused, lie started to match 
Halberg’s sprint, then abandoned the 
effort. But this compromise cost him 
the strength for a closing drive and 
left him too far behind Halberg, who 
has no real finishing kick. 

Watching was Roger Bannister, 
the first man in the world to break the 
four-minute barrier in the mile. 

■'A good deal of running is men- 
tal,” mused Bannister. "You must 
use your head, you know. It’s very 
necessary.” 
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STRAINING IN DEFEAT. Les Carnev of U.S. (heloiv, fore- 
ground) finishe.s second to Italy’s Livio Berutti in 200 meter.«. 


GASPING IN VICTORY, Now Zealand’s Peter Snell (No. 83', up- 
sets favored Roger Moens of Belgium in the 800 meters (rifcorci. 
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DANGEROUS WHEN WET 


U.S. swimmers shattered Australia’s supremacy, but there 
was trouble afloat and in the modern pentathlon 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 

T he U.S. swimmers were hungry, 
tough and successful beyond any- 
one olsc's fondest hopes. At first they 
had just one imperative: to repulse 
Australia and make amends for the 
dismal American performance at Mel- 
bourne in 1956, when we won only 
two swimming gold medals iplus 
three in diving). 

The Larson affair toughened this 
rasolve. California'sLanceLarson wa.s 
placed second to -John Devitt of Aus- 
tralia in the 100-meter freestyle by 
two of the three judges, even though 
he was timed a split second faster. A 


U.S. protest failed, despite contro- 
versial filmed "proof” of his victory. 
Then came Thursday and the U.S. 
disappointments in track and field. 

Eight medals in three nights 

Profoundly aware that the U.S. 
looked to them for heroic perform- 
ances, the swimmers lightly fed the 
butterflies in their stomachs, then 
soberly left the Olympic Village din- 
ing hall for the short bus ride across 
the Tiber to the swimming stadium. 
It turned into a glorious evening. The 
U.S. won three swimming gold med- 


als, and so began an offensive tliat 
brought \’ictories in five of the six re- 
maining swimming and diving events 
— eight of nine jiossible gold medals, 
all told, in three nights’ work. 

Altogether, the U.S. won nine 
swimming and two diving gold med- 
als to five in swimming and none in 
diving for Australia. The American 
girls beat the Aussie girls five events 
to one. and the U.S. split four to four 
with the Australian men. 

The key to America’s return to 
world pre-eminence was youth— and 
lots of it. This was a new wave of 
Yankee .swimmers. None of our indi- 
\’idua) winners, with the e.xception of 
25-year-old Gary Tobian, had ever 
seen Olympic competition, while all 
but one of Australia's 1960 winners 
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Robt. Burns Panatelas 
are now 2 for 25‘c Sin 




Now you don’t pay a premium to enjoy America’s best-selling premium panatela — 
the Robt. Burns Panatela. Same fine blend of Havana tobacco, same trim shape, 
same mild smoke. New price: 2 for 25i. Probably the best cigar value in the land. 



*plus tax in some states 


Another line product of General Cigar 
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The ducks may be decoys but the outfits arc the real McCoy. They’re Dan River Wasli and 
Wear Cottons! For rugged good looks in easy-care fabrics you just cannot do better. All 
)’Ou do is wash them, dr}- them (e\’en tumble-dr}- them), don tliem. They dr>' so smooth most 
people do not iron them at all. I'he secret? No secret. It’s famous >Nnink/-sHED* by Dan River. 

For Lasting Color ... Be Sure It ’s IVoven Color By Dan River 




COMMISSIONER JOE FOSS (LEFT) BEAMS AT OWNERS HARRY WISMER, BUD ADAMS AND LAMAR HI 


THE NEW PROS OPEN UP 


An investigator finds that the new American Football League 
has the money and the men; all it needs is a little luck 


by ROY TERRELL 

F our footballs bearing the 
stamp “AFL” on their pebbled 
hides will be teed up and booted 
hopefully into the air this weekend 
on the 40-yard lines of four stadiums 
spread over the width of the land. 
When they come down — and this is 
the only sure thing on the program- 
professional sport’s most ambitious 
new venture, the American Football 
T.ieague, will be under way. 

In anticipation of the historic mo- 
ment, those responsible would like 
to make a few things clear: 

1) The AFL will not fold before 
the 1960 season is out. 

2) The AFL will perform on a level 
with the National Football League 


within three years; within five it will 
challenge the NFL to a postseason 
game for the world championship. 

Less emphatically, the spokesmen 
also admit: 

1) No, the Boston Patriots cannot 
beat the Baltimore Colts. Nor can 
the Los .Angeles Chargers, the Dallas 
Texans, the Houston Oilers, the Buf- 
falo Bills, the Oakland Raiders, the 
New York Titans or the Denver 
Broncos. Kor, for that matter, can 
the New York Giants, the Cleveland 
Brow'ns or the Chicago Bears, who 
have been trying for years, so why do 
people keep asking silly questions? 

2) The AFL expects to lose money 
for three years. 


Fortunately, the men who own 
teams in the new American Football 
League have a lot of money— trans- 
portation money, oil money, hotel 
money, construction money, all 
kinds of money— and they seem to 
enjoy spending it. The cost of field- 
ing each AFL team this season will 
be approximately $1 million, and the 
owners know they are going to lose 
some of that. They are prepared to 
do so. Each team, in addition to 
financing its operation, has deposit- 
ed a $100,000 performance bond with 
the league office, to be forfeited if 
the club should drop out. 

“We don’t expect to collect a sin- 
gle forfeit,’’ says League President 
Lamar Hunt, who wouldn’t know 
what to do with another $100,000 if 
someone gave it to him. “We could 
have had 50 teams operating on a 
wildcat basis; we picked eight instead 
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THE .VifU’ PROS continued 

that were prepared to see this thing 
through.” 

To see this thing through, the 
American Football League has pro- 
ceeded in a most businesslike way. 
The front-office staffs are experi- 
enced, almost to a man, in the opera- 
tion of either American or Canadian 
professional football. The league 
commissioner is Joe Foss, who would 
still look like the lean, bearded hero 
of the Solomons if he would reduce 
a little and cease to shave. As a for- 
mer governor of South Dakota, Foss 
retains political connections in Wash- 
ington which have already come in 
handy in challenging the grip of the 
NFL. He also retains enough of the 
old Marine spirit to have slapped 
$2,000 fines on Hunt, the man wlio 
hired him, and Barron Hilton of Los 
Angeles because their teams started 
practice a few days early, 

The head coaches have had exten- 
sive pro experience or else boast un- 


NEw GENERA noN-s Billy Cannon 
is Houston Oilers’ big hope for future. 


usual college records. F/ddie Erdelatz, 
formerly of the San Francisco 49ers 
and Navy, is at Oakland; Sid Gill- 
man, lately with the Los Angeles 
Rams, is with the Los Angeles Charg- 
ers; and Sammy Baugh, the old 
Washington Redskin, is at New 
York. Buster Ramsey was defensive 
coach of the Detroit Lions before 
going to Buffalo. Frank Filchock of 
Denver was a pro quarterback with 
the Redskins and Giants before win- 
ning championships in the Canadian 
League, Lou Rymkus at Houston 
was a star lineman for seven seasons 
with the Cleveland Browns and has 
been an offensive coach in the NFL 
since 1953. Least known of the eight 
are Hank Stram at Dallas and Lou 
Saban at Boston. Stram was an as- 
sistant coach at Purdue, SMU, Notre 
Dame and Miami. Saban, defensive 
captain of the Browns for four years, 
later coached at Washington, North- 
western, Case Institute and Western 
Illinois, where his undefeated 1959 
team was ranked second among small 
colleges in the nation. “Saban,” says 
Billy Sullivan, one of the Boston 
owners, “is Paul Brown with a 
heart.” In preseason scuffling, the 
teams coached by Stram and Saban 
between them have won 10 exhibi- 
tion games and lost only one. 

The sneers and snorts directed at 
the new league have been aimed at 
neither the front office nor the coach- 
ing staffs, however, but at the play- 
ers. Since not even the teams con- 
cerned knew for sure who the players 
w'ere until recently, this has taken 
the form of a blanket indictment of 
AFL personnel, Yet these “castoffs” 
and “college kids” represent the 
strongest part of the AI'L rosters. 

Some examples: George Blanda, 
out of retirement after 10 seasons 
with the Chicago Bears to play quar- 
terback for Houston, is perhaps the 
best of the older pros in the league. 
Tommy O’Connell of Buffalo quar- 
terbacked the Browns to their last 
Eastern championship in 1957 and 
was the leading passer that year in 
the NFL; he then quit to go into 
coaching, possibly because of differ- 
ences with Paul Brown. Frank Tri- 
puka of Denver has long been one of 
the Canadian League’s leading stars. 
Tom Greene of Boston, an outstand- 
ing pro prospect out of Holy Cross two 
years ago, was drafted by the Red- 
skins but chose not to play profes- 
sional football until the new league 
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came along. Jim Swink decided to 
pass up the pros for medical school 
after his All-America days at TCU, 
has now been talked into playing by 
the Dallas Texans. Ron Waller, a 
superb halfback for the Rams until 
injured tw’o seasons ago, now appears 
healthy and ready to run for the 
Chargers. Jim Sears, who couldn’t 
make Ollie Matson move over in four 
seasons with the Cardinals and re- 
tired to coaching in disgust, supplies 
Los Angeles with a terrific defensive 
halfback. Butch Songin, who will 
share the Boston quarterback job 
with Greene, had two outstanding 
seasons in Canada, then played semi- 
pro ball around Boston for $250 a 
game, which is approximately $244 
more than Johnny Unilas once re- 
ceived on the Pittsburgh sandlots. 

Impressive castoffs 

“Unitas was a castoff, too, remem- 
ber,” says John Breen of the Houston 
coaching staff, “and so was Big Daddy 
Lipscomb. There's nothing wrong 
with castoffs.” 

It is the rookies, however, who 
should turn out to be the real strength 
of the league, and it is here that the 
AFL has a marked advantage in its 
fight to succeed. Where an NFL team 
can use at the mast five or six rookies 
each year, the AFL teams can prom- 
ise 12 or 15 steady employment. They 
can also pay them at least as much 
money. This attractive combination 
enabled the AFL to scamper off with 
half of the 12 first-round draft choices 
of the NFL last winter and, over- 
all, to collect about 75% of those 
college graduates that both leagues 
were after. 

Some of the best this season should 
be Ron Mix, the 243-pound tackle of 
the Chargers from USC who was Bal- 
timore’s N 0 . 1 draft choice; the storied 
Billy Cannon, whose preseason case 
of fumblitis doesn't seem to worry 
Houston a bit; Richie Lucas, Penn 
State's do-everything back who will 
play at half for Buffalo this year; 
Jack Lee, the .sensational Cincinnati 
passer who is learning the pro trade 
behind Blanda; Ron Burton, Boston’s 
brilliant running back from North- 
western; Fullback Jack Spikes (TCU), 
Halfback Johnny Robinson (LSU), 
Linebacker Marvin Terrell (Mississip- 
pi) and End Chris Burford (Stanford), 
all at Dallas; Houston’s big fullback 
from Ohio State, Bob White; and 
Buffalo Tackle Gene Grabosky of 


Syracuse, whonow weighs 275 pounds. 

Eventually, sharing the cream of 
the crop with the NFL each year and 
with a free hand to choose the best 
of the rest, the AFL should grow up 
to the National Football League’s 
stature. In the meantime, energy and 
enthusiasm and a lot of hard work 
may help hide the difference. Ameri- 
can Football League players deeply 
resent the insinuation that they are 
something less than real pros and they 
are out to prove to everyone (includ- 
ing, one suspects at times, them- 
selves) that this is not so. 

If there is a major weakness infect- 
ing the whole league, it is the short- 
age of top-grade interior linemen, 
particularly on defense. ‘‘Good big 
men are just hard to find,” says Den- 
nit Morris, who spent two seasons 
with the 49ers and now has his work 
cut out in backing up a less than 
sensational line at Houston. ‘‘We’ll 
just have to develop them as we go 
along, I guess.” Because of this, the 
AFL is going to be an offense-minded 
outfit, particularly in its first year. 

The three best 

Most impressive of the teams in ex- 
hibition contests have been Los An- 
geles, Dallas and Boston. The Charg- 
ers have come up with a good quarter- 
back in Jack Kemp, who played be- 
hind Bobby Layne on the Steelers. 
They have ex-Ram Waller, flashy 
Paul Lowe from Oregon State and 
Royce Womble at halfbacks, and a 
fine old fullback, Howie Ferguson, 
who has moved ahead of rookie Char- 
lie Flowers, the All-America from 
Mississippi who first signed with the 
New York Giants. The Charger inte- 
rior line, including Mix, SamDeLuca, 
Orlando Ferrante and Fred Cole, 
shapes up as the best in the league. 

Dallas has perhaps more good rook- 
ies than any other team and a solid 
sprinkling of NFL pros. The first-year 
men, in addition to Jack Spikes, 
Robinson (who played with Cannon 
at LSU), Marvin Terrell and Burford 
(who set pass-catching records at 
Stanford), are Linebacker Sherrill 
Headrick of TCU, Defensive End Mel 
Branch of LSU and slick Abner 
Haynes of North Texas State at half- 
back. Max Boydston and Ed Bernet 
are two experienced offensive ends, 
and Paul Miller, the old Los Angeles 
Ram, may be the best defensive end 
in the league. There are Ray Collins, a 
former NFL all-league tackle. Guard 



OLD GENERATION'S George Blanda, calling signals in scrimmage game, was a Chi- 
cago Bear quarterback for 10 years, is expected to give polish to Oilers' pro offense. 


Sid Fournet and Defensive Backs 
Charlie Jackson (Cards) and John 
Bookman (Giants). Former Baylor 
Quarterback Cotton Davidson started 
slowly but has improved so much that 
Dallas was willing to send Dick Ja- 
mieson, who played behind Unitas at 
Baltimore last year, up to New York 
to help out the Titans. 

Boston, like Dallas something of a 
surprise, has the two good quarter- 
backs, Tommy Greene and Butch Son- 
gin, and a fine pass-catching end from 
the Canadian League, Jim Colclough. 
Gerhard Schwedes, the Syracuse star, 
was a disappointment and has been 
traded to New Y ork. But Ron Burton, 
who was possibly the best back in the 
Big Ten last year, may turn out to be 
the most exciting runner in the AFL. 

Houston, Buffalo and Oakland shape 


up as the middle teams. George Blan- 
da, Lee of Cincinnati and Texas 
A&M’s Charlie Milstead give the 
Oilers great depth at quarterback. 
White is barely ahead of Dave Smith 
(Ripon) and Doug Cline (Clemson) at 
fullback, while Charlie Tolar, who 
played with Northwest Louisiana and 
the Pittsburgh Steelers, filled in ex- 
tremely well when Cannon was both- 
ered by an injured knee. Hugh Pitts of 
TCU was good enough as an NFL 
rookie to move the Rams' huge T..es 
Richter over; then he quit football 
to study for the ministry. Now Pitts 
is back and Houston has him. Dennit 
Morris is another fine Oiler lineback- 
er. The secondary is good and in Mark 
Johnston, a rookie corner back from 
Northwestern, Houston may have 
continued 
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THE NEW PROS continued 

ono of the outstanding stars of the 
future. John Carson, the ex-Redskin 
end, is a fine receiver. But Houston's 
offensive line is weak. 

Despite the presence of Tommy 
O’Connell and Richie Lucas at quar- 
terback, Buffalo has not come up 
to expectations. Defensive Backs 
Billy Kinard and Bill Atkins and 
Ends Dick Brubaker and Tom Rych- 
lec are all experienced pros. But the 
interior of the Buffalo line, while 
huge, is loaded with inexperienced 
athletes, and T.ucas may be the only 
good running back Buffalo has. At 
Oakland, Erdelatz has come up with 
a real sleeper at quarterback, Tom 
Flores of COP. Kept out of both the 
NFL and Canada by a shoulder in- 
jury, Flores had given up football; 
then Erdelatz talked him into w'ork- 
ing on his passing, increasing the 
yardage carefully until he could 
throw hard again. Now Flores is all 
right— good enough, in fact, to keep 
Babe Parilli on the bench. The Raid- 
ers also seem to have plenty of de- 
fensive talent but hardly anyone who 
can run with the ball. 

The weak teams are New' York and 
Denver. Sammy Baugh’s main prob- 
lem, as one might guess, has been to 
find a passer. A number of candidates 
failed, and now Jamieson, up from 
Dallas, may turn out to be the man 
for the job. If not, the quarterback 
will be ex-Michigan Stater A1 Do- 
row. Sid Youngelman, the old defen- 
sive tackle star for the Browms and 
Eagles, and ex-Giant Guard Bob 
Mischak are set in the middle of the 
line, but the offense has bogged down 
because of a shortage of blockers and 
running backs. Blanche Martin, the 
No. 1 fullback from Michigan State, 
and Don Maynard, a swiftie who 
spent one season with the Giants, 
may be the best the Titans have. 
Denver, which lost five exhibition 
games by big margins, has a horde of 
ex-Canadians, led by Frank Tripuka 
at quarter, Halfback Bob Stransky 
and Fullback John Brodnax, and it 
is hoped they are hardly as bad as the 
scores show'. Filchock, experimenting, 
used 46 players in each of the early 
exhibition games, which could ac- 
count for the one-sided results. 

Regardless of how' w'ell the teams 
perform on the field, the owners are 
assured of regaining a big chunk of 
their $1 million investment even be- 


fore the sea.son begins. An unusual 
television contract with ABC guar- 
antees each team $250,000 for the 
year. Advance ticket sales have been 
remarkably good, in the main, rang- 
ing from 4,000 ($125,000) at Denver 
to 15,000 (.$400,000) at Los Angeles. 
There are those who say that Den- 
ver is the league’s weakest franchise, 
primarily because it does not have be- 
hind it the tremendous wealth of the 
other seven clubs. But Rocky Moun- 
tain Empire Sports Inc., w'hich is 
what Bob Howsam calls his group, 
has been operating the most success- 
ful minor league baseball franchise 
in the country for years. Because it 


step without having to wonder where 
the next customer is coming from. The 
next customer is already there, shut 
out of the park in New' York and Los 
Angeles and San Francisco (w’here 
Oakland will play) by sellout crow'ds. 
He is waiting anxiously at Houston, 
Boston, Dallas, Buffalo and Denver 
to see in person the kind of football 
he has been reading about and watch- 
ing on TV for years. 

Last year the NFL, which has been 
growing like a cyclone, averaged 43,- 
617 customers at each of its 72 league 
games. The AFL can break even with 
just half that number. Denver can do 
it with 20,000. In Houston, where the 



owns its own park, it has far less over- 
head than the others. .4nd in Denver, 
as everyw'here, the new'spapers have 
blessed the new league with strong 
promotional support. 

What the AFL counts upon most, 
however, is the popularity of pro foot- 
ball. It is in this area that the AFL 
differs so markedly from the old All- 
America Conference, an abortive at- 
tempt to cut in on the professional 
football dollar hack in the days fol- 
lowing World War 11. The trouble 
then was that there actually weren’t 
many pro football dollars. Today 
there are, and it is to the rival NFL 
that the AFL owes a deep vote of 
thanks. In pioneering professional 
football, in bringing it up from a grub- 
by infant to a booming, lucrative 
giant of a business, the NFL created a 
market into which the AFL can now 


Oilers have to pay heavy rental, plus 
renovation costs on a high school sta- 
dium, the figure reaches 25,000. At 
Dallas and Los Angeles, where AFL 
teams will play in the Cotton Bowl 
and Coliseum, respectively, rental 
costs and the promotional expense of 
combating NFL franchises run the 
attendance figure necG.ssary to achieve 
financial success up to 30,000. 

‘‘We aren’t quite that ambitious,” 
says Bud Adams of Houston, who 
owns Ills own oil company and whose 
father owns large chunks of an ev'en 
bigger one, Phillips 66. “If we can get 
20,000 a game we’ll be happy.” 

“Next year,” points out Hilton, 
who owns 50 fr of the Los Angeles 
stock, “our operating expenses will 
go down. Teams which have had to 
pay for the expansion of stadiums 
will not be faced with that again. We 
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can carry much smaller preseason 
squads, since by then we will have a 
solid basis upon which to build; this 
year everyone had to look at all the 
football players he could get in order 
to find enough good ones. We won’t 
have to furnish and equip offices, as 
we have had to do this year. And our 
attendance should rise. In three years 
we’ii be operating in the black.” 

Whether or not the AFL ap- 
proaches NFL quality on the playing 
field—and there are many who feel 
that only the expert will be able to 
distinguish any real difference — is not 
as important as whether the new 
league achieves a measure of balance 
within its own organization. Imbal- 
ance, as much as anything else, killed 
the All-America Conference; there 
was the unbeaten Cleveland Brown 
juggernaut at one end of the ladder, 
pursued more or less closely by the 
San Francisco 49ers, and such ragged 
have-nots as the Chicago Rockets and 
Miami Seahawks at the other. 

The AFL owners are determined 
not to repeat this folly. They know 
there will be strong teams and weak 
teams. Superior coaching, more as- 
tute front-office management, sharp- 
er scouting and the luck of the draw 
invariably permit one group to rise 
above another. It will take a spirit of 
cooperation unheard of in profession- 
al sports to insure equality, within 
reasonable bounds, on the playing 
field, but the AFL has at least made 
a start. Gate receipts will be split 
60 40, a big advantage to the weaker 
clubs. Oakland, last team to join the 
league, has been promised first choice 
of NFL rejects when the rival league 
cuts its squads. Trades, which were 
more like gifts, sent quarterbacks to 
the needy from teams overloaded 
with quarterbacks. Still, the men in 
charge of the AFL are human, too, 
and it would take less than a cynic 
to wonder how long this miracle of 
self-sacrifice can last. As Sid Giilman 
says, “Sure, we want the AFL to be 
balanced— but we prefer it balanced 
in our favor.” And this theory of self- 
le.ss devotion to a common cause 
would be more convincing if Denver 
should suddenly win a few games. 

If the AFL actually succeeds in 
abolishingthe 'weak Jinks, then Hous- 
ton, Boston, Buffalo, even Denver, 
face relatively few problems. The 
spectators are there — 2,500 once 
turned out for an intrasquad scrim- 
continued 
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GUINNESS!.. 


If you keep coming’ back for more ... in your work, 
in your sports . . . you may be a Guinness® man. 
Now, Guinness stout is not all things to all men. 
For 200 years it has been recognized as an 
acquired taste.This dark, Irish brew, this almost- 
bitter flavor . . . takes getting used to. But brawny 
types who work hard and play hard . . . how they 
look forward to its goodness ! Nothing gives you 
the same strength of flavor, mixed half-and-half 
with beer . . . and it's great straight! 
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A FULL-BODIED BREW FOR ABLE-BODIED MEN 


IMPORTED BY HEUBLEIN FOOD IMPORTING CO., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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ALU GATOR . . . the coat you’ll 
live in anywhere, any weather 


Wherever you find people, you’ll find Alligator-America’s most wanted 
coats ! Alligator gives you the protection you need— the widest choice in 
fabric, fit and fashion you want. All wool worsted gabardines, smart 
fancy wools, colorful finest yarn-dyed cottons in plains and woven 
patterns, Kodel* polyester blends. Dacron'*’ polyester blends -Dacron 
waterproofs, too. Unbeatable values, $11.95 to $70.75. At better stores. 
below: 100% Dacron Polyester, ioo% Waterproof. Featherlight. 
Keeps you dry in drizzle or doicnpour. Sponges clean with ordinary soap 
and ivater. Carrying case included. $14^.05. 

From the best name in all-weather coats and rainwear . . . 


?^^AUigator 

^ All-weather coats 



•Kaat-man T.M. 
f Dupont T.M. 


The Alligator Company St. Louis, New York, Chicago, Lo3 Angeli 
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mage at Buffalo, while last weekend 
at Dallas a mob of 51,000 turned out 
to see the Texans beat Houston in a 
charity exhibition game, 24-3. It is 
in the cities where AFL teams will 
directly buck the NFL that the real 
test will come. 

In Los Angeles, where the pro foot- 
ball appetite seems insatiable, the 
Rams have been unimpressive in re- 
cent seasons, even less impressive in 
1960 exhibition games, and the strong 
young Chargers could well steal some 
of their followers. New York loves 
the Giants, but simple football hun- 
ger, abetted by curiosity and the de- 
sire to see someone play when the 
Giants are sold out— or on the road 
—could keep the Titans going until 
Harry Wismor and Sammy Baugh 
build up a team. N ew Y ork is too good 
a market, particularly for television, 
for the AFL to permit a loser there. 

The biggest test 

But in a way the most crucial city 
is Dallas. It is there, in a city barely 
big enough to support one pro team 
in addition to 8M17, that the AFL 
must prove its ability to produce 
good professional football entertain- 
ment under the most critical gaze. 
While the Dallas Texans have looked 
very good, so have the new Dallas 
Cowboys of the NFL. The Texans 
should have a winning season; the 
Cowboys probably will have a losing 
one, but only at the hands of such 
box-office wizards as Johnny Unitas, 
Bobby Layne and Frank Gifford. It 
is a tough nut to crack, and the AFL 
is fortunate that in Dallas they have 
the man to crack it— Lamar Hunt. 

In his quiet, modest way Hunt is 
perhaps the strongest— as well as 
richest— of the men who have organ- 
ized the American Football League. 
He has a tough, probing intellect, un- 
questioned integrity and a great deal 
of native stubborness. “I don’t know 
much about this football business,” 
says a Dallas man, “but I know the 
Hunts. And I can tell you that if the 
AFL folds, the last man standing will 
be Lamar Hunt.” 

When informed that one of the 
old-line NFL club owners had pre- 
dicted the AFL would last ‘‘just as 
long as that Texas oil money holds 
out,” Hunt smiled and said, ‘‘I hope 
he doesn’t hold his breath until we 
go broke.” end 
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^ADVANTAGE, 

RECEIVERr 

by JACK POLLARD 


For J6 nears, as a sporlsurrilcr far ifie Sj/dney, Auslralia 
‘Daily Telegraph,' Mr. Pollard has traveled the world covering 
internatiorud tennis. Here, in a chapter from his fort hcoming 
book {‘Advantage Receiver,' Macmillan), is the 
story, never before so bluntly told or so carefully documented, 
of what makes a tennis amateur run 


I N the ivy-covered grandstands at Wimble- 
don, where the world’s outstanding tennis 
tournament is held, there is a corner entrance 
of special concern to the players. It is opposite 
the dressing room reserved for the top-seeded 
performers, and here the organizers of tennis 
events around the world talk terms with the 
stars they hope will boost their attendances. 

The trick is to decide where you want to 
winter, and then to catch the eye of the offi- 
cial from India, the Caribbean circuit or one 
of the rich South American oil countries. There 
may be a good tournament in Lebanon, the 
Mediterranean resorts j)ay well — thanks to 
subsidies from gaming-house proprietors anx- 
ious to keep gamblers happy by day— and so 
do the German spa towns, if you want to cash 
continued 
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YOUNG MARftiEDS Lew and Jennifer 
Hoad cleaned up on tennis lour in 1956. 



OLD CAMPAIGNER Vic Soixas tried 
work, found he preferred amateur circuit. 


TENNIS eoiitinued 

is on a good performance at Wimble- 
don. And, of course, you do. 

This corner is officially known as 
the South West Hall, but one summer 
day while I stood there with Fred 
Perry, three time.s Wimbledon win- 
ner, he smiled benignly at the hag- 
gling going on around us and irrev- 
erently called it The Cattle Market. 
The remark made a famous player 
glance furtively over his shoulder. 

“He’s frightened we may hear how 
much he’s going to get for playing 
somewhere,” Perry said. Nearby, 
Teddy Tinling, Perry’s rival in the 
styling and sale of tennis clothes, 
spoke to a young Swede who had 
made headlines the previou.s day. 

“Teddy’s going to offer him a few 
pounds extra to switch from my shirts 
and wear Tinling’s,” said Perry. 
Cheers floated over the wall to us 
from the center court, and we both 
looked to the electric scoreboard high 
up on the grandstand to see what had 
aroused the crowd. An also-ran player 
had just taken the first set from the 
man favored to win that year’s title. 
“If that guy can win he won’t go to 
Australia this year.” Perry said of the 
also-ran. “He'll make too much mon- 
ey in Europe for it to be worthwhile.” 

Perry and I moved up the stairs 
into our places in the press box to 
watch the also-ran's bid for an upset. 
“What shirt is he wearing?” I said, 
unable to pick out the emblem on the 
player’s chest through the glare of 
thesun. “Not mine,” said Perry. “But 
if he wins this he will be.” 

A few games later the also-ran 
broke a racket string, and when he 
went to collect another racket from 
his gear behind the umpire's chair I 
saw the maker’s name painted in big 
white letters on the waterproof cov- 
er. The sports goods firms tell their 
players to hold that lettered side of 
the racket cover out where the cam- 
eras will catch it as they leave or 
enter the court. 

The tournament favorite reached 
high for a smash and hammered it 
down with such force that the ball 
bounced into the crowd. That ball 
made money for the firm whose tennis 
balls were used exclusively at Wim- 
bledon, just as the gut which had 
propelled it over the fence did. 

Jack Kramer came up the stairs 
next to the press box, looked anxious- 
ly at the scoreboard, then at the 


players. As we watched the grim 
struggle, I tried to figure what it 
would cost the favorite financially if 
he lost. It w'orked out at a lot of mon- 
ey. Kramer probably would not want 
him as a professional, at least not 
this year. That would cost him a 
year’s professional earnings he could 
never make up. His sports goods 
firm would not give him the salary 
raise or bonus they hand out to play- 
ers who win at Wimbledon. His fees 
for using somebody’s shirts, shorts 
and socks would slump. 

Wrong shoes 

Back out on the court, the favorite 
was having difficulty retaining his 
foothold. He glared down at the shoes 
which he w'as paid for wearing— shoes 
which a group of experts had spent 
hundreds of hours designing to meet 
just this kind of crisis. 

At this moment, an Australian 
player who had bet on the favorite 
shoved into the competitors’ seats in 
front of the press box and leaned back 
to me and said, “I could have got 
50 to 1 on this also-ran, but I’m .still 
sure I did the right thing. Just wait 
till he starts to think how much mon- 
ey winning this will mean to him, 
and then watch him crack.” 

This is amateur lawn tennis, the 
sport in which it is always "advantage, 
receiver!” once a player gets out of 
the novice class. None of the payoffs 
to amateurs are new; they had been 
going on for 20 years before I stum- 
bled on the game of lawn tennis. The 
outstanding English tennis critic, John 
Olliff, used to tell us in the pressrooms 
how officials bet Suzanne Lenglen’s 
father £1,000 thatshe would not turn 
up for a tournament. Suzanne would 
show up and her father would pocket 
the Cl, 000. There is not a present-day 
official who would not be glad to pay 
if they could find a woman player 
worth £1,000 at the box office. 

In the last few years, however, I 
think the players have become more 
candid than they have ever been 
about the illegal payments they re- 
ceive for playing in amateur tour- 
naments. These days they will tel! 
you the sums they are paid, how 
they get it to their bank accounts 
hack home, and they will joke about 
the dodges they use to delude offi- 
cials, if any deluding is necessary. 

In French daily newspapers they 
even publish accurate lists each year 
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TENNIS eonliniied 

of the amounts paid players in the 
French championships at the Roland 
Garros. They make good reading. 
For example, one year I read that 
Maureen Connolly's price was 400,- 
000 francs (about $1,100). Outside the 
French Federation offices at Roland 
Garros there were queues of players 
each year collecting daily al- 
lowances in excess of what the 
rules permit— if they had not 
already received a lump sum. 

When we asked Rene Mathieu, 
the Federation press officer, or 
Guy de Bazillac, the Federa- 
tion president, if the figures in 
the papers were true, they 
looked at us as if we were crazy 
and said, “but of course. Mes- 
sieurs.” 

Each year I would dutifully 
cable the figures to my Aus- 
tralian newspaper, and each 
year they would not publish 
them. They argued that we 
would not be able to prove a 
player received a certain sum 
if we were challenged in court. 

That will be a rare and enter- 
taining court case, the first 
time a top-line amateur play- 
er gets into the witness box 
and faces cross examination on 
oath about his expenses. 

Here and there over the 
years a i layer has admitted 
for publication that he re- 
ceived a big slice of money for 
playing a tournament, but the 
amateur officials are compelled 
to bury their heads in the sand 
until the fuss passes. Lew 
Hoad said in a television show 
in Sydney in November 1958 
that he had once received 
t300 ($840 ) from the secretary 
of the All-England Club, Dun- 
can Macaulay, for playing at Wim- 
bledon. His sports equipment firm 
met most of Lew’s bills that year, so 
he had plenty of change from the 
£800 after a fortnight’s play. Neither 
Macaulay nor Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion of Australia President Don Fergu- 
son knew anything about the £300 
when questioned. Not many players 
are good enough to command £300 
but there are few who last beyond 
the second round who do not receive 
sums far above first-class expenses. 

The officials do not refuse to com- 
ment because they are diehards but 


because they appreciate the difficul- 
ties in relaxing amateur standards. 
In England, the proceeds of Wimble- 
don are vital to the Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation and provide the major part 
of its revenue. Wimbledon pays no 
entertainment tax because it uses 
players wlio, technically at least, are 
amateurs. But it would be taxed if it 
used professionals, and this would 


drastically reduce profits, which run 
into the tens of thousands. 

In America, the USLTA legally 
ranks as a charity and is leniently 
treated by the income tax people, 
'rhis is achieved by the use of the 
patrons system, which brings in gen- 
erous donations, and thesystem would 
be hit heavily if the patrons could not 
gel tax relief for their donations. In 
Australia, most officials don’t think 
at all about the question of using 
professionals instead of amateurs. The 
one or two who have thought about 
it believe there is not enough money 


in lawn tennis for everyone to be paid, 
and thus the LTAA attitude in keep- 
ing professionals out is justified. 

Wimbledon is the means for test- 
ing an amateur’s drawing power. Play 
well there and you can cover all your 
expenses and make a little extra for 
the rest of the year. Win a title there 
and you can make a handsome profit 
for the next year. Perhaps because it 
sets this stamp on a player’s 
value I was always surprised 
to discover the All-England 
Club paid illegal sums to play- 
ers. It did not seem necessary 
to pay a man to play there 
when he had to anyhow. But 
somebody has to pay the play- 
ers’ travel costs and other bills 
for the Wimbledon fortnight. 
Thus when South African Eric 
Sturgess found it beyond his 
purse to make the trek to Wim- 
bledon one year, the problem 
was overcome by a grant to 
the South African LTA. 

Among those who travel to 
Europe by arranging their 
own trips, or having them or- 
ganized by sports goods firms, 
the official Australian team 
always seems oddly noncon- 
formist. The managers of 
these teams usually leave Aus- 
tralia on their world trips with 
the prices to be paid for the 
team’s appearances settled 
in only a few centers. The one 
thing that is settled is the 
financial arrangement within 
the team itself. Juniors in the 
Australian teams are just as 
well off as stars with high 
crowd appeal; they all get 30 
shillings a day for incidental 
expenses, and everything else 
is paid by the manager. Be- 
yond that, the Lawn Tennis 
Association of Australia leaves 
it to the manager to get the best deal 
he can for each tournament through 
on-the-spot bartering. There have 
been some very talented hagglers 
among the Australian managers. 

T)ie French Federation squirined 
about the price for the 1958 Australian 
team under cagey negotiator Esca 
Stephens— tl,250 ($3,500) for four 
players. The Federation said it was too 
high because two of the players were 
poor drawing cards, but the Federa- 
tion had to pay. The same team took 
£2,000 out of the Wimbledon expense 

continued 
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TENNIS continued 

pool, but when it returned home it 
showed a loss on the entire tour. In 
fact, no team has ever returned with 
a profit. On world tours teams lose 
money — but individuals make a 
profit. 

Once a present-day Australian 
player achie\'es a reputation he pre- 
fers to tour by himself. That way he 
can pocket the £200, or whatever 
sums he receives from each tourna- 
ment, instead of sending it to the 
LTAA. Naturally this setup causes 
the players to view skeptically the so- 
called honor of selection in their 
country’s team. For if a player wants 
to go w'here he likes and arrange his 
own terms, it is best for him to be 
merely good rather than first-class and 
hence worthy of official team selec- 
tion. The same has been true of the 
British team. Roger Becker, son of a 
South London taxi driver, was glee- 
ful when he was sent home from 
America during a British team’s tour. 
He knew he would do better on the 
expenses he could pick up around the 
South American tournaments than 
touring officially in Australia. “Luck- 
iest break I ever had,” Becker said. 

It has also been good strategy 
among top-class plaj-ers, particularly 
in Australia, to marry. For the 
LTAA has sometimes granted pri- 
vate tours on the excuse that they 
are honeymoon trips, but refused to 



KING OF HaGGLERS Is EsCH StCphcnS, 
with stars Scclgman ilc/l), McGregor. 
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sanction similar trips for single men. 

The tour that Frank Sedgman 
made in 1952 with his new wife, come- 
ly Jean Spence, was one of the most 
lucrative of all postwar “amateur” 
tours. Sedgman returned to Aus- 
tralia between .1'400 and .C500 richer, 
after paying fares and expenses for 
tw'o and allowing his wife frequent 
e.xcursions into the shops which at- 
tracted her on the way. His best pay 
was $1,000 for a major German 
tournament. For the rest he usually 
collected £200 or C300 and part of 
his round-the-world air fares or his 
air fare from the previous tourna- 
ment. Lew Hoad, on tour in 1956 
with his wife of a year, was very little 
behind Sedgman financially, but he 
missed the lucrative Caribbean 
events. On his second private ama- 
teur tour, in 1957, Hoad had a deal 
set for 400,000 francs in the French 
national championships. He lost in 
his first singles match to Jack Craw- 
ford's nephew, Neil Gibson of Syd- 
ney, and played three doubles— so his 
pay worked out to .£100 a match. 

That same year, Mervyn Rose, 
touring in South America, received 
$1 ,000 a tournament with a guarantee 
of at least five tournaments. In ad- 
dition to his skill at bargaining with 
tournament committees. Rose de- 
veloped into the best trader of mer- 
chandise among the amateurs. His 
trading was based on buying tennis 
equipment in duty-free cities and 



selling in countries with import tar- 
iffs. “I used to sell rackets in coun- 
tries with import restrictions at an 
average price of £15,” Rose said after 
he had turned professional. But be- 
cause of statements like these, and 
others about the big profits Rose had 
made in trading racket gut, the sports 
firms now make a check on the gut 
take?! from .Australia by top-line 
players. 

Wrong number 

When they are not involved in 
trading, bargaining or actually play- 
ing tennis, the players back race 
horses or play poker. They often be- 
come so addicted to gambling that 
they skip eating when they return to 
their hotels at night so they can get 
straight into the poker game. At Bar- 
ranquilla, in Colombia, stiff-backed 
Warren Woodcock, the Australian 
man-about-the-tournaments, decid- 
ed to spend one afternoon playing 
the horses. Rose gave him a form 
guide and what he said was the tele- 
phone number of the local bookmak- 
er, and Woodcock got down to work 
to pick some winners. An hour or so 
later when he phoned to place his 
bets the local sergeant told Wood- 
cock he was out of luck. The form 
guide was three days old and the 
number that of the police station. 
Another time, when Rose and Wood- 
cock arrived at a clubhouse with no 
playing cards, they were forced to 



UNDISCIPLINED KING Tony Traberl 
(filiot'ei was not called down by officials. 


KING OF TRADERS was Mcrvyn Rose, 
who made fat profits selling racket gut. 


play snakes and ladders— at a hefty 
S14 a game. 

Underneath the high-living Roses, 
Sedgmans and Hoads at the top. the 
amateur scale runs down through 
players like Budge Patty, the hand- 
some American who has maintained 
himself in Europe for almost a dec- 
ade, and Vic Seixas, former U.S. sin- 
gles champion. Both Seixas and Pat- 
ty are worth S140 to $225 less per 
tournament than the top men. Their 
scale drops off to the big string of 
strugglers at the bottom. These are 
men and women who have to provide 
an upset to be invited to the next 
tournament, or only get their bills 
paid for them if they reach the semi- 
finals. These are the players you see 
in the trains, clutching their rackets 
amid the press of people, while the 
top-seeded players ride out in sleek 
black cars sent by the organizing 
clubs. They live in the cheapest hotel 
rooms they can find, and they sit up 
at night in overland trains and buses 
because they can’t afford sleeping ac- 
commodations. There is no welcom- 
ing committee or bouquets of flowers 
for them when they arrive, and after 
they have lost in the first or second 
round they often look wistfully over 
the fence at the guests who attend 
the cocktail parties on the lawns. 

These are also the players who 
most frequently feel the lash of offi- 
cial discipline, for the men who run 
amateur tennis have always found it 


easy to be firm with the strugglers. 
For example, there were the two Aus- 
tralian youngsters, Arthur Marshall 
and Bruce Francis, who used to enter 
two tournaments in the same week, 
knowing they probably would not 
survive much beyond the first or sec- 
ond round and might be lucky enough 
to pick up expenses from both. They 
had a few months’ guerrilla warfare 
with LTAA officials to get approval 
of expenses which barely covered their 
bills — the same officials who .sanc- 
tioned the payment of £5,400 to 
Frank Sedgman as a wedding present, 
in the belief it would keep him an 
amateur. 

Wrong target 

One year tlie USLTA banned sec- 
ond-raters Dorothy Head Knode, 
Irvin Dorfman and Fred Kovaleski. 
They would have gained more respect 
by disciplining big-name players like 
Tony Trabert and Vic Seixas. Of Sei- 
xas, Wimbledon Champion Ted 
Schroeder said: ‘‘Seixas tried work- 
ing and didn’t like it, so for 17 years 
he worked the amateur racket.” 

Perhaps the most frequent target 
when amateur tours are pilloried is 
Jack Arkinstall, a gusty, chunkily 
framed Queenslander. Poor Jack— he 
kept bobbing up in the sports col- 
umns as the prize example of how to 
play amateur tennis and not work. 
Somebody had to be the scapegoat, 
but it was a pity that the man who 


loved tennis more than anyone else 
I have ever met had to take the ham- 
mering Jack received. I have known 
him to play througli his matches with 
blood running out of fungus-infected 
feet, unable to stop for fear of losing 
his expense money. He was, before 
they removed his amateur status, the 
king of the strugglers, the group 
which wolfs the free teas provided by 
tournament committees to save 
spending money on food and sleeps on 
the beaches in the south of France to 
preserve a dwindling bank roll. 

'I'o make the money which would 
get him from one tournament to the 
next around the amateurs' “golden” 
circuit, Arkinstall sold racket gut, 
frames, shoes— anything— to follow 
players. “Arkie even sold mongooses 
to the Indians,” South .African Abe 
Segal told me once. “He’s a phenom- 
enal battler, a colossal lover of ten- 
nis.” Arkie had to be. He was not 
good enough to command the high 
fees big-name amateurs received. And 
you often wondered why he bothered 
as you watched him at full stretch, 
years past his peak, limbs aching with 
fatigue. In the end, all he got out of it 
was a job as a professional coach. 

Of course, not every struggler has 
taken the ups and downs of the ama- 
teur tour as seriously as Arkie. To 
Australian Mary Hawton the life of a 
touring amateur meant cocktails with 
a duchess one night and stale sand- 
wiches and lemonade at a railway 
conliti lied 



KiNG-NAPER Jack Kramer picks off big- 
gest winners fur his profes-sional tours. 


AMERICAN auEEN Maurcon Connolly 
{ri/jht) was in demand for tournaments. 




VAGABOND KING Budge Patty gets mid- 
dle-income payoffs from tennis promoters. 
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station stall the next. “In 1958 I had 
dinner one night with Gloria Butler 
at a fabulous restaurant called The 
Pirate, on the cliffs at Monte Carlo,” 
Mary says. “Violinists serenaded each 
table, and they told us Princess Grace 
had been in the night before. The 
lobsters for our dinner were caught in 
the sea below as we sipped our cock- 
tails. The next night in Hamburg I 
pushed through a mob at a roadside 
stand to get a hot dog— and without 
mustard, too!” 

Mary traveled with her husband 
Keith and the Hoads on a tour in 
1956. Keith is a Sydney professional, 
but for a lark he entered in the Italian 
amateur championships, which Hoad 
eventually w'on. Keith lost in the 
first round to 6-foot 7-inch Orlando 
Sirola, but it’s fun to guess what 
would have happened if he had won 
the tournament. Keith enjoyed ama- 
teur competition so much he entered 
the French championships a month 
later, too. 

There were plenty of other colorful 
characters on the amateur circuit, 
from Mexico’s Mario Llamas— who 
could string a tennis racket to per- 
fect tension with his bare hands — 
to Lord Mexborough, who rarely got 
past the first round in any tourna- 
ment but always turned up at the 
next. Italian Fausto Gardini con- 
fessed he hated staying too long in 
America for Davis Cup matches as it 
cost him appearance money back 
home. And Art Larsen, the uncon- 
ventional American, sent his profits 
from a trip to a USLTA executive to 
bank for him at home. 
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tailors fall slacks in a wide range of new patterns 
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Wrong proposition 

All of them knew that no person 
can devote the hours of daily prac- 
tice needed to stay in this league and 
still remain an amateur— a proposi- 
tion so ab.surd that it should not need 
any debunking. Actually, amateur- 
ism is merely a muddled technical def- 
inition of status. I have spent hun- 
dreds of hours arguing this with of- 
ficials like Harry Hopman, the cele- 
brated drill master whose Australian 
teams have won the Davis Cup so 
often. Hopman and the others insist 
that strict amateurism exists, and 
they have defended the deceit by 
claiming, “It’s for the good of tennis.” 
My hackles rose each time I heard 
the phrase. They still do. end 
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ONE WHALE OF A GOLFER 


Big Jack Nicklaus, who is good enough to beat most pros, may become a second Bobby Jones 

by RAY CAVE 


H IS FRATERNITY MATES Call him 
Blob- 0 , liisneighborliood friends 
call him Whaleman and his wife has 
even called him Fat Boy, but no mat- 
ter what you care to call him the U.S. 
has never had an amateur golf cham- 
pion with quite the combination of 
competitive intensity and easygoing 
charm of l)ig Jack Nicklaus. 

See him, as on this week’s cover, 
his lips pursed tight in concentration 
and his massive forearms whipping a 
dubhead through a shot, and you can 
understand how he won 29 of 30 
matches against the world’s best am- 
ateurs in 1959 and almost won the 
1960 National Open against the best 


professionals. Watch him play golf 
and you can well believe that he will 
succeed in his eventual goal: winning 
the U.S. and British Amateur and 
Open titles — becoming, in short, a 
second Bobby Jones. 

Then see him on a Friday afternoon 
in the Heidelberg, a rathskeller near 
the Ohio State University campus, 
downing a Blatz beer with impressive 
gulps, clovvning witli his Phi Gamma 
Delta fraternity mates, and suddenly 
he is just another 20-year-old college 
junior from Columbus, Ohio who is 
more excited by the present than he 
is concerned with the future. 

Jack Nicklaus (pronounced Nick- 


lus) is a study in such contrasts. He 
displays a maturity in regard to his 
sport that many golfers never attain. 
“Golf," he says, and he means it, “is, 
above all, a game.’’ Yet he aLso can be 
boyislily candid and exuberant. He 
was introduced to Vice-President 
Nixon recently at a large formal din- 
ner. “Hey, Dad, come here,” he 
shouted across the room to his father. 
“1 want you to meet Dick Nixon.” 

He is so avid al)out golf that he 
played 18 holes on Ids wedding day, 
and he is so determined about it that 
he can say, "Hogan is the greatest 
hitter of the ball that ever played the 
wiliiiutid 
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THE BOATS THAT TOOK 



YEARS TO BUILD! 


OWENS is synonymous with value born of experience. Through years of specialized design and dedicated manufac- 
turing the name OWENS has become identified with Advanced Styling. Top Performance and Longer Life (high resale 
value) Construction. From the beginning, in 1896, when Charles Councilman Owens built his first boat, and for 65 
years thereafter, OWENS advanced manufacturing techniques and dedicated 'Craftsmanship have consistently 
offered the public quality and the most boat for their money, without sacrificing the performance demanded by 
discriminating boatmen. After 65 years, OWENS today offers the safest, smartest, smoothest boats in its history, 
Today OWENS leads the industry in giving you the greatest boating satisfaction and pleasure. There is no substi- 
tute for experience. 


OWENS today offers the safest, smartest, smoothest boats in the 
industry. One look at the sleek new models for 1961; one step 
aboard these quality-made beauties and you're sure to agree that 
you, the boating enthusiast, are the one benefiting most from 
OWENS’ 65 years of boat building. Visit your OWENS dealer and 
see for yourself why there is no substitute for experience! 
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JACK NICKLAUS 

(Tame. But I should hit the ball as 
well as Hogan someday. Maybe bet- 
ter.” And yet he can take the game 
so casually that he says, "I’d rather 
fish than play golf any day.” 

He can exhibit the gigantic lassi- 
tude of an elephant lolling in the sun. 
More than once he has almost slept 
past his tee-off time in tournaments. 
Yet he can be as tense as a stalking 
tiger. “I can’t stand to lose any game, 
ever,” he has said. 

His friends say he is a practical 
realist. Yet Nicklaus is superstitious. 
He will play only with Titleist No. .5 
golf balls. To get all the No. 5s he 
needs he has to order them direct 
from the factory. 

Fury on a honeymoon 

He is said to be nerveless. Leading 
the National Open on the 67th hole, 
he missed an 18-inch putt because of 
a ball mark on the green, yet seemed 
unruffled. But Barbara, his bride of a 
month, recalls his fury at missing a 
highway turnoff in Erie, Pa. on their 
honeymoon, and the wild 80-mph 
ride which followed. Here, perhaps, 
was one of the rare overt indications 
of the fires that burn in this placid- 
appearing golden bear of a fellow, a 
hint at one of the facets of the per- 


.sonality that makes him a supreme 
competitor. 

But, generally, it is not the hidden 
personality of Jack Nicklaus that 
excites the imagination so much as 
the way he hits a golf ball. 

Above all, Nicklaus is strong. He is 
5 feet 11 inches, and weighs anything 
from a relatively svelte 195 to a round 
210. It usually is the latter, since he 
likes to quench his thirst between 
nines with three bottles of chocolate 
milk and isn’t above having a side 
dish of French fries with a spaghetti 
dinner. He is all muscle. His thighs 
look as big as his waist, his arms as 
big as his thighs and his neck as big 
as them both. The very sight of him 
is enough to set football coaches 
drooling, though he has refused to 
play that game since junior high 
school because the season conflicts 
with golf. 

When Nicklaus hits a drive he fair- 
ly explodes on the ball. He averages 
nearly 300 yards with towering shots 
that soar high and far like Babe Ruth 
home runs, then fall gently to the fair- 
way. Few professionals outdrive him. 

His long wood shots give him a 
special advantage in match play, 
putting pressure directly on op- 
ponents by forcing them to hit their 
approach shots to the green first, 

eonlhiued 
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Let's Face It! 
You’ll Look Fetter 
in a CAPPS Co-OrJo 


Sport Coat 

Tlicrc’s a Wonderful DifTercnce in the 
u’a^ Capps’ sport coats arc made . . . 
in the hand detailed fit and comfort of 
Capps’ craftsmanship — a tradition since 
1839. New styles, new fabrics and new 
colors, such as burnished tone 
gold-n-oiivc, make Capps’ Co-Ordo 
sport coals and co-ordinated slacks 
particularly exciting this fall. 
CLOTHES BY 

3.®apps!s§'0n3,Itd. 

Since 1839 

Featured in these and other leading stores 
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and from farther out than Nicklaus. 

He has the good sense not to over- 
swing, however. And against the very 
best amateurs he changes his strat- 
egy, playing his woods shorter and 
safer. “Let’s face it,” he says, “You 
can outdrive a fellow like Charlie Coe 
forever and it won’t bother him.” 
Nicklaus beat Coe last year in the 
finals of the National Amateur. 

Compared to his woods, Nicklaus 
hits his irons deceptively lightly. His 
swing is almost gentle, with his tre- 
mendous arm strength making up for 
the lack of initial clubhead speed. He 
keeps the club well under control, hit- 
ting the ball firmly, while digging out 
distinctive shovel-sized divots. 

Unlike many long-hitting young 
golfers, Nicklaus plays a fine game 
around the green. His chip shots are 
sound, and when he grasps his spe- 
cially designed lightweight Scottish 
putter and drops into his distinctive 
knock-kneed stance, he looks like the 
firm, consistent putter he is. The only 
variation in his putting stroke is a ten- 
dency to crouch lower and low'er over 
a crucial putt. 

Like Arnold Palmer, whom he re- 
sembles in many respects, Nicklaus is 
a bold, confident player, willing to 
take risks but smart enough to take 
them only when he has to. 

He learned much about golf strat- 
egy while playing in 13 professional 
tournaments during the past two 
years. “You find out how the profes- 
sionals score,” he says, “not just how 
they hit the ball. Por instance, I found 
that when I missed a shot I often 
missed it into trouble. But when the 
pros miss one they can usually recover 
without wasting a shot. I’m doing 
that now. My golf is much better 
than it was last year.” 

This judgment, upsetting as it 
must be to the 200 amateurs gathering 
at the St. Louis Country Club next 
week for the National Amateur, is 
confirmed by Coe. “His game has im- 
proved over last summer,” he says, 
“and it was awfully good then.” This 
spring Bobby Jones said Nicklaus 
was showing “the finest potential of 
any young player in years.” 

The National Amateur is a tough 
tournament. The winner must take 
eight straight matches, six of them 
18-hole affairs, where an unknown 
can have a sudden hot round and beat 
continued 
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The man who turns the wheels of progress . . . 


seems to be making excellent progress in all areas. The 
book ahd the girl shall remain anonymous. But the sport- 
shirt is instantly identified as University Row'^-'^ — 
Manhattan’s famous series in the Ivy tradition. For all 
their easy and casual ways, these shirts take a lot of 
making. We turn many wheels to find the right colors and 
patterns — distinctive and unusual, yet characteristically 
Ivy. We put in a world of time on those hardly-noticed 
tailoring details which firmly mark the shirts authen- 


tic. And every University Row sportshirt is “contour 
cut” for clean and precise lines at the waist. This hand- 
some washable cotton print, only .$5.95. Priced slightly 
higher in the West. The Manhattan Shirt Company, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y, makers 
of shirts, sportswear, pajamas, underwear, handker- 
chiefs and Lady ^ 
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I just 
discovered 
how easy 
it is to rent 
a car from 


Here I am, the chairman of the board, yet I had no idea how simple it is to rent a car 
from Hertz ! All I needed was my license and identification, and in just a minute I was 
on my way. The low Hertz rate includes everything — insurance, gas and oil (even when 
you buy it on the road). And Hertz has more offices — conveniently located everywhere. 



Just call your local Hertz 
office in advance to reserve 
a spanking new Chevrolet 
or other fine car anywhere! 


Hertz rates are surprisingly 
low! New Chevrolet sedans 
rent for *10 a day and lOtf 
a mile nearly everywhere. 


Hertz rents spanking new, 
sparkling clean Chevrolets 
and other fine cars 


HERTZ 


H ERTZ-pMts you in the driver’s seat! 


RENT A CAR 


ChKS« H»Us<rvleewitl> your BKIMZAtTTO-nuacChftrsa Cud, AirTnvsl, Rail Trutl. Hilton Ort« Biaoche, Aaarieafi Exprest. Dinara’ Oub or other aerredited Charse card. 




NICKLAUS SR. TOOK UP GOLF FOR HEALTH 


JACK NICKLAUS continued 

anybody. But Nicklaus is playing very 
well right now, easily winning the 
Colonial amateur just last week, and 
has an excellent chance of duplicating 
his 1959 National Amateur victory. 
If for no other reason, there is his 
determination. 

“Some people say it’s O.K. to lose 
if your opponent has a hot round,” 
says Nicklaus. “Phooey on that. I 
hate to lose— period. If a guy is going 
to shoot a 10 under par I am going 
to shoot an 11 under par. 

“People ask me if I got a thrill out 
of finishing second in the Open this 
year [his 282 was the lowest score 
ever shot by an amateur in the Na- 
tional Open]. It wasn’t a thrill. I 
didn’t win. Nobody ever remembers 
who finished second at anything.” 

Equally as interesting as Nicklaus’ 
ability to play winning golf is his re- 
solve to remain an amateur in an era 
that tends to heap its greatest plaud- 
its on professionals. 

He was asked about this the other 
day across a tuna salad sandwich in 
the grill of the Scioto Country Club 
in Columbus, his home course. Basi- 
cally shy, he didn’t wanttotalkabout 
it much, just as he never cares to 
talk about himself. But because he is 
friendly and, above all, a gentleman, 
he explained. 

“Any golfer would like to be a 
Bobby Jones,” he said, “and have 
enough money to play as an amateur 
but still be good enough to beat the 
pros. For me, golf has to be a game, 
not a business. It is a sport, a com- 
continued 



The closer you shave 

the more you need Noxzema 


Even tough hides need 
Noxzema Instant Lather 


Close shaves throw your face for a loss? Try Noxzema 
Instant Lather! It lets you shave close without irri- 
tation. Protects you even from today’s extra-sharp 
razors with Noxzema’s famous medicated skin care 
formula. Noxzema is really creamy, too. Soothes and 
protects your skin. 

Saves money while it saves skin. Noxzema is concen- 
trated . . . gives you up to 50% more lather per can. 
Try it today. Also in Brushless and Lather. 

? • .. MAKE THIS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF \i ^ 


Ordinary lathers can’t hold 
up pencil, often let your 
whiskers droop, too. So your 
razor snags and pulls. 


Creamy extra-rich Noxzema 
holds up your whiskers as it 
does this pencil. You shave 
closer — without irritation. 


MENTHOL USERS: Now you can also get famous Noxzema 
Instant Shaving Lather with extra-cooling menthol added. 
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AN AMERICAN THEME 


straight Bourbon Whiskey "The Bourbon That Named Itself*' 

90 Proof 

THE AMERICAN DISTILLING CO., INC. • NewYork, N. Y. « Pekin, Ml. • Sausallto, Calif. 



RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. . St. Louis 
NewYork » Los Angeles • Dallas • Chicago 



When you 
DINE Italian, 

WINE Italian with 

RUFFINO 



AN APPLAUDING NiCKLAUs stands next to 
Bobby Jones, the golfer he most admire.s, 


JACK NICKLAUS roiiliiiued 

petition to be enjoyed. If I can find a 
way to make enough money and still 
play topflight golf, I will always be 
an amateur.” 

Nicklaus, who is well acquainted 
with the hard life of the pros, is also 
well aware of what it costs to play in 
the big tournaments as an amateur. 
His father, L. Charles Nicklaus, a 
pharmacist and part owner of four 
Columbus drugstores, has financed 
him to date. Last year’s expenses 
were $5,000. ‘‘Dad feels that a dol- 
lar spent on my golf was a dollar 
well spent,” says Jack. ‘‘I agree. The 
game has helped me be a better per- 
son. But pretty soon I ve got to start 
paying my own way. I think I can.” 

Jack’s remarkable golf career be- 
gan 10 years ago, largely because his 
father fractured an ankle. 

Built on even more heroic propor- 
tions than his son, the elder Nicklaus, 
whose only nickname is a prosaic 
Charlie, was an 11-letter athlete in 
high school and a tennis champion 
after college. But it was at volley- 
ball that he broke his ankle, and to 
golf that he turned to strengthen it. 

Since he could play only three holes 
at a time, he took Jack along as com- 
pany. Jack liked the game, and his 
father enrolled him in a group class 
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and Vice-President Nixon at a golf writ- 
ers’ banquet held in New York this year. 


being given by Scioto pro Jack Grout. 
Mr. Nicklaus has paid his son's golf 
bills since then, though he is not a 
particularly wealthy man. He has also 
encouraged his son, but not pushed 
him, and has shared in the pleasures 
of his victories without attempting 
to share the publicity as well. 

“Hit the ball as hard as you ctn,” 
was Jack Grout’s unusual advice to 
his group of beginners back in 1950. 
“We’ll hit it straight later.” 

“Right from the start,” he recalls, 
“Jack could hit the daylights out of 
a golf ball, and pretty straight, too.” 

Nicklaus first broke 70 when he 
was 13, qualified for his first National 
Amateur at 15 (he hasn’t missed one 
since), won the Ohio Open at 16 and 
the National Jayeee title at 17. 

One of his worst but most memo- 
rable rounds was in a celebrity tourna- 
ment in 1954 in which he played with 
Patty Berg. Obviously sick, he in- 
sisted on finishing. The next day he 
came down with nonparalytic polio. 
His younger sister Marilyn, then 11, 
the only other Nicklaus child, was af- 
flicted, too. 

In his early years Nicklaus prac- 
ticed golf constantly. He might just 
as well have become a football or 
baseball player if he could have found 
other boys who would practice those 
continued 



Get your relaxing 
license here! Soft 
knit tops and the ex- 
clusive deep foam sole 
start open season for 
comfort. 


Many styles and 
colors including in- 
sulated fabrics. All 
MACHINE-WASHABLE! 

$ 2.95 • $ 3.95 


At Leading Stores Everywhere 

MCDl_EF 

HOLEPROOF CORP., Marietta, Georgia • ANOTHER FINE KAYSER-ROTH PRODUCT 


NOTi-IING 

MORE 

FITTING 


FOR LOAFING 
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Charl«« Dickent was an eminent patron of Justerini & Brooks 
who have been purveyors of fine wines and spirits for over 

two centuries. Today this celebrated house is famous for 
a standard of quality that has brought good cheer 

and good fellowship to every comer of the world. 
Try the famous J & B Rare Scotch, of flavour unsurpassed. 


-9p^(\\es n^ore in cost 

in quality 




SCOTCH WHISKY 

"World’s Finesl" 86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 



Never smokes hot. Never needs a 
pipe cleaner. No soggy heel, no 
bitter slug, no dry*out. Weighs 1 
ounce. Interchangeable bowls of 
finest imported briar. FALCON, 
straight aluminum stem, gift cased, 
$3.95. HUNTER by 
Falcon — straight or 
bent shank stem, ano- 
dized black, brown, . 
aluminum, gift cased, 

$5.00. 
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LOOK FOR THE 
PICTURE WINDOWS! 

Cessna's huge, wrap-ar 
windshield ond big windows . 
ossure top visibility for 
pilot and passengers! 

(S m4* Aircreh Co. • Wichita, Kansas 



P\/| FAMOUS BLCCTRIC 

D V I PAINT SPRAYER 


Easiest way to paint, varnish, 
enamel, spray plants, moth- 
proof fabrics. Completely 
automatic — just plug in < 
and pull trigger. Adjust- '* 
able for heavy or light 
spray. Easy to clean. Built- 
in motor, jeweled nozzle, 24-1 
mr. Noextras to buy. 

Product of Burgess 
Vibrocrafters. Inc.. 
Grayslake, III. At 
paint, hardware and 
department stores, 
costs less than a g> 




sports as much as he wanted to. 
■'They just wouldn’t work at the 
games,” he says. ‘‘In golf I was on 
my own. I could practice and play all 
T wanted, and that meant all day 
every day.” 

But by the time he got to college 
he found he could get his game at its 
competitive peak with only four days 
of practice, and he stopped being a 
golfing machine. He got good grades 
(B average) in the prepharmacy 
course of study he took, reveled in 
football weekends— he hasn’t missed 
an OSU home game since he was 5 — 
and began dating Barbara Bash, the 
tall, attractive blonde he married last 
July 23. 

At college he became a good, albeit 
overbold, bridge player. He took on 
such fraternity duties as being chair- 
man of Hell Week, and last year 
found a new love, fishing. 

‘‘I never catch a thing,” he says. “I 
don’t understand it. I’m as good a 
fisherman as most people, but I don't 
catch fish.” 

His travel to golf tournaments, in- 
cluding last year’s trip to England 
with the U.S. Walker Cup team, has 
lengthened his stay at college. He still 
needs six quarters to graduate and 
hasn’t yet decided whether to pursue 
his pharmacy education or add more 
business courses to his curriculum and 
not become a pharmacist after all. 

A scene with fidgety Deane 

But his travel has been educational, 
and not without its amusing mo- 
ments, too. He tells of sharing a hotel 
room with his friend, fidgety little 
Deane Beman, the 1959 British Ama- 
teur champion. “Deane is always 
tinkering around with his game,” says 
Jack. “Early one morning I hear this 
funny tap, tap, tap by my bed. It’s 
Beman taking little swings with a 
golf club and muttering, ‘I’ve got it. 
I've got it.’ ” 

One of Jack’s best friends and his 
favorite playing partner among the 
young amateurs is Ward Wettlaufer. 
This pair has won 25 matches, formal 
and informal, without ever being beat- 
en. This spring, before the Masters, 
they took on Coe and Billy Joe Patton 
in a classic struggle at Augusta. 

At the end of the first nine Jack 
and Ward had shot a fantastic 30, but 
were only even with Patton and Coe. 
They were two holes behind after the 
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15th, then birdied the last three holes 
to win. Nicklaus had a 66 that day, 
a better round than any professional 
had in the Masters. 

A lot of fun and some superb golf 
behind him, Jack Nicklaus stood the 
other day in front of his new $22,000 
Cape Cod house in the Columbus 
suburb of Upper Arlington and con- 
sidered the challenge — to remain an 
amateur — he had set for himself. 

‘‘The down payment on the house 
was a wedding present from my par- 
ents,” he said. ‘‘From here on out 
Barbara and I are pretty well on our 
own. First, we both have to finish 
school.” 


Crab grass in his future 

‘‘I’ve got a job selling insurance. 
I like the work, and I am considering 
making a career of it. I went to this 
insurance company; they didn’t come 
to me. When the boss hired me he 
said, ‘I don’t want any barnacles in 
this company.’ That suits me fine. 
I’m working on straight commission, 
and being on my own hours will let 
me finish school and play golf too. 

‘‘The way I figure it I’ll eventually 
have to make $25,000 a year to be able 
to afford to play golf in the major 
tournaments. That’s a lot, but I 
think it will work out.” 

Nicklaus suddenly frowned. He 
scuffed his foot angrily at a bit of 
crab grass growing onto his sidewalk. 

‘‘I trimmed this perfectly two 
weeks ago,” he said. ‘‘Now look at it.” 
Another irritation came to mind. 
“Two of the car windows won’t roll 
up,” he said, looking toward hisBuick 
convertible. “Wish it had happened 
two months ago. Dad would have paid 
for it.” 

But then he smiled, golf’s golden 
tear again. “I really want to win the 
big ones as an amateur,” he said. “The 
Open, the PGA and, most of all, the 
Masters.” 

There may be a subconscious rea- 
son for Nicklaus’ wanting to win the 
Masters. 

Bobby Jones gave the tournament 
to golf. It is Jones himself who each 
year presents the winner with the 
Masters’ green coat that no amateur 
has ever won but which all golfers 
covet. 

One of these years there just could 
be a Masters champion named Blob-o. 
He’s a big boy, Mr. Jones. Tell the 
tailor t6 have plenty of green cloth 
ready. end 
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Sfyle news in wool sweaters ... by 


Wear this new convertible collar slipover 
with the collar out, as shown ... or in, mak- 
ing it a basic v-neck sweater in bulky tex- 
tured knit. Good example of Pendleton’s new 
line of fashion sweaters. All Pendletons, of 
course, are virgin wool for comfort and 
vitality. 14.95 
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Pennant-Winning WEEJUNS* by BASS 


This is the shoe that eases you with perfect < 
from home to conference to ball park to 
evening-in-town; the simple, elegant slip-oi 
that takes your work-and-play doy in 
comfortable, leisurely stride. 
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G. H. BASS S. CO., 179 Mein Str«e», Wiirco, Moine 
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This man is one of the greatest writers in 
the world today, a winner of both the Nobel 
and Pulitzer prizes. Now Ernest Hemingway 
has completed his new book, The Dangerous 
Summer. Thirty-five thousand words of it are 
appearing in Life — which brought you, in 
its issue of September i, 1952, first pub- 
lication of Hemingway’s diamond-perfect The 
Old Man and the Sea. In part one of The 


A New Work by 
l^RNEST HEMINGWAY 
now appearing in 





Dangerous Summer Hemingway told of his 
return to Spain, a land he had not visited since 
the Spanish Civil War. In the second instal- 
ment he traces the course of a bitter rivalry 
between two master matadors of modern-day 
Spain, Dominguin and Ordonez, for suprem- 
acy in the bull ring, a contest that drove one 
of them closer and closer to his own destruc- 
tion. You will find The Dangerous Summer one 
of the great reading experiences of your life. 
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Tip from the Top 


HARVEY PENicK, Country Club of Austin, Texas 


Crispness in the short game 

F eel and crispness in the short game are all-important and also very 
closely correlated. To attain crispness, and thus gain feel, I find 
two techniques very helpful. 

The first is to assure that the backswing and the follow-through are 
approximately the same length. Beginners and high-handicap players 
often have an exaggerated backswing with an abrupt, choppy follow- 
through. They are inconsistent, as a rule, and subject to a variety of 
bad shots. Among low-handicap players, however, a too short back- 
swing (which makes for an overly long follow-through) is surprisingly 
prevalent. Why this should be I don’t know, except, maybe, that the 
better player thinks that shortness produces decisiveness. Frequently, 
unfortunately, the desired crispness is never achieved, and the back- 
swing becomes shorter and shorter. 

My second pointer on feel and crispness concerns mainly the average 
player and beginner. They should remember that the shorter the ap- 
proach shot the farther down the grip one holds the club. 

One final thought on this matter of getting your backswing and fol- 
low-througb about the same in length: remember that this applies to 
pitches, chips, long putts and short putts — nothing else. 







THE LENGTH Of the 
backswing and follow- 
through .should be ap- 
proximately the same. 



Tlie gill 
that needs 
no label 

Coates Original Plymouth Gin is made 
only in historic Plymouth, England, 
near the soft upland water of Devon 
so essential to its distinctive taste. 
Plymouth Gin is an original recipe and 
the flavor is unmistakable: eloquent, 
without being aromatic. 

Once you’ve tasted the distinctive 
flavor of Coates Plymouth Gin you 
can tcH it anywhere, anytime — whether 
it’s served to you straight, in a martini 
or on the rocks. And ever afterwards 
you’ll recognize Plymouth by its most 
distinguishing trademark — the flavor. 

COATES 

Plymoiitli 

■ ’'11^ IMPORTED FROM 

V_XJLJ.X ENGLAND 

)he lasle of Plymoulh, no label is needed. 

Oletillad Sin. 94,4 Proof. 100% Grain 
Neutral Spirits • Sc hi off olio & Co NY 
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HORSE RACING 


Whitney Tower 


Crozier creamed 'em 


Sharp in Chicago, the new 
2-year-old challenger now 
faces tests over distance 

F or the last 15 years, ever since he 
won the 1945 Kentucky Derby 
with the first horse (Hoop, Jr.) he ever 
owned, Fred W. Hooper has been 
coming up with some of the fastest 
2-year-olds in racing. Last week at 
Chicago’s Arlington Park this tall, 


turity. He finally took it by only a 
length from Intensive, but the speed 
he displayed along the way to a new 
track record of 1:15 1 o marks him 
as something pretty special — at least 
until the later distance events come 
along and a rich race can also be called 
a conclusive one. 

The only reasonable conclusion to 
be drawn now is that Hooper’s colt 
can take the lead and hold it against 
a single serious challenge. Intensive 



quiet construction company execu- 
tive from Coral Gables, Fla. was at it 
again. The best young colt in his barn 
—Crozier— showed Midwestern rac- 
ing fans that if any 2-year-old is go- 
ing to take the juvenile championship 
away from Hail to Reason in the next 
few months he is likely to be the one. 

Crozier did not have an easy time 
winning the rich ($216,944) Washing- 
ton Park six-and-a-half-furlong Fu- 


held on all the way to the eighth pole 
when he finally cracked and permitted 
Crozier to run away alone. Along the 
way, Crozier ticked off fractions of 
:22 1/5 for the first quarter, :44 2/5 
for the half and 1:09 even for six fur- 
longs. That’s moving right along on 
anybody’s track— although it must 
be said that on the same day $6,000 
claimers were in 1:09 2/5 for three- 
quarters of a mile. 


Does Crozier have the potential to 
become more than simply a speed- 
ster? “Well, how can you tell on breed- 
ing alone just how far any 2-year-old 
will want to go?” says Hooper. “This 
colt is by My Babu, who won the 
English 2,000 Guineas at a mile, and 
he’s out of one of my Olympia mares. 
Miss Olympia, who never raced much 
—but that was because I wanted to 
put many of the Olympias in stud as 
early as possible.” So, on the record 
at least, Crozier is not bred to run 
off with too many mile-and-a-half 
races. My Babu was strictly a middle- 
distance racer in England. Olympia 
could be a holy terror— but only at 
distances around a mile. 

None of this particularly bothers 
Hooper, who, already the owner of 
one of the country’s most evenly bal- 
anced stables, says with some real con- 
viction, “Crozier looks like a classy 
colt, and he might easily be the best 
I’ve had in a long time. He’s also just 
as manageable a horse as a man ever 
owned. From here we go to New York 
for the Futurity and the Champagne, 
then on to the Garden State. We may 
not win ’em all, but at least we can’t 
be accused of overracing. This was 
only the colt’s fifth start.” 

There were two disappointments at 
Arlington. First, Pappa’s All, the Cal- 
ifornia contender, didn’t even get to 
the starting gate. Second, Calumet 
Farm’s Beau Prince, who did get 
there, quickly demonstrated such dis- 
dain for the whole business that he 
ran out of the money. 

Pappa’s All, winner over Crozier in 
the Arlington Futurity, suffered an 
ankle injury that likely will keep him 
idle until Santa Anita. But Beau 
Prince had no such excuse. “In fact,” 
says Trainer Jimmy Jones, who is 
looking to this solid chunk of horse to 
be his leading triple crown contender 
next spring, “Beau Prince is as sound 
as a bell, which I guess is pretty un- 
usual these days. I’ve never had him 
really cranked up until now, and un- 
less I’m awfully wrong he’s going to 
improve from here on. He’s had six 
starts, and he may get four or five 
more in the East this year. But re- 
member, Calumet is used to racing on 
a paying basis, and I don’t exactly 
sneeze at the big pots either.” 

Something else not to be sneezed 
at is Beau Prince’s breeding. He’s by 
Bull Lea out of a mare named Ty- 
phoon. And Typhoon’s daddy was an 
old fellow named Whirlaway. end 
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The fun is in the wearing 


Orlow 

ACRYLIC FIBER 


Made for fun . , . knit shirts of 80% “Orion”* acrylic fiber and 20% wool. They’re luxuri- 
ously light, superbly comfortable, keep their trim shape through active wear.“Orlon” makes 
them easier to wash ... no special care needed to prevent shrinking or stretching. They’ll 
be your favorite shirts for a long time to come . . . wear them in fun 

•Du Ponfi Irodemo-k, Du Pont moles fibo’s, nol fcbrtcs Or clothes. SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . , . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


creates handsome knit sport shirts of “Orion” and wool in many fall shades 
and patterns. Right, about S6.95...1eft, about $5.95, at fine stores everywhere. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • 86 PROOF • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO.. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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HARNESS RACING / William Leggett 


The 19th horse 


After a winless season, Joe 
O’Brien’s Blaze Hanover took 
the biggest prize of all 

I N THE FIELD of 19 starters that 
moved slowly up behind the gate 
for last week’s 35th and richest Ham- 
bletonian, 18 had won a race of one 
kind or another this season. The one 
that hadn’t was a big, powerful chest- 
nut colt named Blaze Hanover, 
trained and driven by Joe O’Brien of 
Shafter, Calif. Yet, to the crowd of 
more than 25,000 suffering in the 92° 
heat at Du Quoin, 111., and probably 
to harness racing fans everywhere, 
Blaze Hanover was the sentimental 
favorite. 

Just a few months ago trotting ex- 
perts were generally agreed that Blaze 
would win this 3-year-old classic. He 
had been the highest-priced trotting 


yearling sold at auction in 1958 
($27,000) and had become the out- 
standing 2-year-old of his generation, 
with record earnings of $142,052. 
Early this spring, however, Blaze 
developed a severe quarter-crack in 
his right front hoof, and it seemed 
doubtful that he even would be a 
starter at Du Quoin. When he final- 
ly got to the races in late July, he 
not only lost in seven successive 
starts but broke stride in four of 
them. The competitive zip, stamina 
and heart-stirring courage that had 
brought him so many victories and 
loyal fans had all, apparently, de- 
serted him. 

This likelihood encouraged many 
owners and trainers who ordinarily 
would not have dared to race against 
a sound Blaze to crank up their 
3-year-olds and aim for the Hamble- 
tonian. In a wide-open field, racing 


luck might well decide the winner. 

Two trotters took over the role of 
favorite in the weeks immediately be- 
fore the Hamhletonian. The first was 
K. D. Owen’s Uncle Sam, who won 
four straight races, and the second 
was the filly Elaine Rodney, who won 
six. The draw for Hambletonian post 
position went just fine for Elaine 
Rodney and Uncle Sam. Elaine drew 
post two and Sam drew post four. 
Eighteen post positions were quickly 
drawn, and the best position of all 
—No. 1 — remained in the box. It 
went, therefore, to the horse whose 
driver had not drawm. That horse was 
Blaze Hanover. Joe O’Brien was so 
discouraged by his recent luck that 
he didn’t even bother to attend the 
drawing. 

Shortly after it was completed, 
O’Brien walked up to the desk clerk 
at the motel where he was staying at 
Du Quoin and this conversation fol- 
lowed: 

Clerk {kiddingly): Well, you had 
pretty bad luck in the draw, didn’t 
you? 

O’Brien: Don’t know. 

Clerk: Don’t kid me, Mr. O’Brien. 
A smart horseman like yourself 
knows everything. 

O'Brien: No. I don’t know. 

Clerk {taking a mimeograjihed list 
coiilinucd 
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4 common complaints 
of men who wear clothes... 



...and how to get rid of them 


Not the clothes — the rubbing and chaf- 
ing they cause. Just dust yourself, neck 
to toes, with Mennen Bath Talc after 
every shower. Mennen talc helps absorb 
perspiration— forms a protective shield 
between you and your 
clothes. Keeps you 
chafe-free all day. 

Keeps you fresh , too, 
thanks to Permatec, 

Mennen's remarkable 
deodorizing ingredient. 

Better pick up a can for 
home, another for your 
locker, today. 
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HARNESS RACING 

from his pocket): Here, have a look 
for yourself. 

O’Brien: Hmmm! 

That evening Joe O’Brien and most 
of the other drivers in the Hamble- 
tonian were honored guests at a gar- 
den party. Everyone congratulated 
Joe on his good fortune in the draw, 
and Joe said, “Thank you kindly.’’ 
A perennial leader on the Grand Cir- 
cuit— he has topped its winning-driv- 
ers list for five of the last six years — 
Joe had experienced a miserable sea- 
son because of a virus which hit his 
stable early last spring. In fact, he 
hadn’t driven 10 winners on the cir- 
cuit this year and was not listed 
among the top 10 drivers for the first 
time since anyone could remember. 

But Joe O’Brien did have some- 
thing encouraging to say about Blaze 
Hanover. “He has had one good race 
this year. Well, not really a good race 
but a good half mile. Up at Sedalia 
[Missouri) I caught him going a half 
mile in :57 3, 5 and that, I guess, is 
what is making me keep him in the 
race. I’ve spent most of the year 
training him slow miles.’’ O’Brien 
smiled his tiny smile and said, “If I 
get any kind of luck I might be able 
to make a horse race out of this thing 
after all.” 

Late in leaving 

In the first heat of the Hambleto- 
nian it didn’t look as if Blaze was go- 
ing to do a thing. Despite his favora- 
ble post position, he didn’t leave the 
gate particularly well, and after a 
quarter of a mile he was ninth. After 
three quarters of a mile he was sev- 
enth and apparently not moving at 
all. In the last quarter O’Brien and 
Blaze finally began to cover ground 
along the rail, and at the top of the 
stretch a hole opened for them and 
they slid through. Elaine Rodney was 
also moving, and the two went under 
the wire together, with Quick Song 
just inches away. After eight long 
minutes of subdued buzzing in the 
stands, while the judges examined the 
photo finish, it was announced that 
Blaze had won by the shortest of 
noses. Elaine Rodney had beaten 
Quick Song by another nose. “Well,” 
said Joe O'Brien back in the paddock, 
“it isn’t over yet.” 

In the second heat Blaze hit the 
wheel of another trotter’s sulky and 
went into a break in the stretch. “I 




WINNER’S TROPHY andabouQuet 
from the Hambletonian queen bring typ- 
ical .shy smile to Driver O'Brien’s face. 


had a chance,” said Joe, “and I 
goofed it up.” 

The third heat w’ent to the long 
shot. Hoot Frost, who had finished 
fifth in the first heat and 13th in the 
second. For the first time in 26 years, 
and only the third time in its history, 
the Hambletonian would be decided 
in a fourth heat, since the winner 
must finish first twice. Blaze, Quick 
Song and Hoot Frost were in a three- 
horse race-off. 

Joe O’Brien stood quietly in the 
paddock, looking over his rivals. Then 
he looked at Blaze. “He’s tired,” 
O’Brien said, “but he’s got to go 
again. I hope he’s ready.” As the 
horses left the gate. Hoot Frost broke 
stride, and O’Brien, the master of just 
such a situation, quickly took Blaze 
to the front. He slowed the pace down 
(:33 2/5 at the quarter, 1:08 1 '5 at 
the half, 1:43 at the three quarters). 
Then he went all-out, rocking back 
and forth in the sulky with each of 
Blaze’s strides in the style that is his 
trademark. He used the whip, some- 
thing he seldom does, throughout the 
stretch, and he forced the tired but 
immensely courageous Blaze to go the 
fastest final quarter in Hambletonian 
history (:27 2/5) to win by a desper- 
ate nose. 




Everyone stood and applauded Joe 
O’Brien, and when he was handed the 
huge Hambletonian trophy he asked 
for someone to help him hold it be- 
cause he was “awful tired.” He was 
given the silver bowl that goes to the 
winning driver and shook hands all 
around. He talked to the press until 
the grandstand had been cleared of 
spectators. Then, with his gold and 
white jacket unbuttoned, the silver 
bowl in his left hand, he walked slow- 
- ly down the length of the long stretch 
toward the stable area. He looked to 
the left and the right to make sure 
that no one was watching him and 
then he jumped high in the air. 

At Du Quoin also, the performance 
of two 3-year-old pacers was some- 
thing to behold. In the Geers Stake, 
Bullet Hanover beat Dancer Hanover 
in straight heats, and even though 
these two were the only ones to face 
the starter they displayed qualities 
which elevate them far above the rest 
of the pacing colts. 

Bullet, who must be considered the 
favorite for the Sept. 22 Little Brown 
Jug at Delaware, Ohio, won the first 
heat in 2:00^ (with a last quarter 
in :27H) to beat Dancer by a nose. 
He had little trouble with Dancer in 
the second heat, however, when he 
ripped off a mile in 1 :57H. Johnny 
Simpson, who trains, drives and is a 
part owner of Bullet, said after the 
second heat, “By the time the Jug 
comes along he’ll be even sharper 
than he was today.” 

Countess Adios, the marvelous 
pacing filly who won this spring’s 
Messenger, rolled to her 14th straight 
in the $25,000 mile-and-a-quarter 
Governor’s Cup at Roosevelt Race- 
way Saturday evening. Del Miller, 
her driver, sent the Countess right to 
the front from the No. 8 post posi- 
tion and she stayed there throughout. 
Normally the Countess comes from 
behind, but this time she carried the 
target and Miller eased her to the fin- 
ish line a winner by three quarters 
of a length. 

It is too bad that Bullet and Count- 
ess will not meet in the Jug. Miller 
failed to nominate his filly. Next year, 
however, we should see some tremen- 
dous races between these two. Simp- 
son and Miller, close friends and both 
superb trainers and racing tacticians, 
are certain that each has the better 
horse. Harness fans can hardly wait 
for their first meeting. emd 



Take it from 

frank Gifpord 

sportsman and star pro halfback 


“Waterproof boots 
of SYL-MER treated 

(tormirlr SrUlex) 

leather really keep 
your feet dry! 


“I've learned 


a leather boot can’t be waterproof without two things: 


1. SYL-MER* treatment for water repellency 
plus free-breathing comfort, and 

2. Watertight construction with ail seams 
sealed against leakage." 


To be sure your feet stay dry while hunting or 
on the job, insist on boots with the Syl-mer t.ig. 
It's your assurance that the manufacturer has 
taken special care to make the boot truly water- 
proof. It also means the leatiier will stay soft and 
flexible, even after repeated wettings. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION. MIDLAND, 

mic:hk;an. 


* T. M. Dow Corning Corporalion 



Water-tight! Feather-light! 

WOLVERINE 

Lettthvr Boots 

Soft, supple, Syl-mer tanned. 
Waicr-iighl as leather boots 
can be. LigJuer chan ordinary 
boots for all-day comfort. 
Made in 4 widths to assure 
you exact fit. 

Wellington Style, 
around S20. 
fi-inch Bool, 
around $17. 


T'or name of nearest retailer, write 
Wolverine Slice & I'anning C^orpovation. Rockford. Michigan 
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1 THE WING-OUT follows early chest and shoulder exer- exercising himself. Begin with the baby in prone position, se- 

cises for lung expansion but lets the baby do most of the cure his grip in your owm and gently stretch and raise his arms. 


Curiosity’s 

challenge 

Halfway to walking, the 
6>month-old baby exercises 
mind and muscles together 

Photographs by Suzanne Szasz 


AT 6 months, a baby is still par- 
tially isolated in a private world 
of his own. But at this halfway point 
in his growth toward independent 
mobility he is able to reach out and 
grasp occasional portions of the out- 
side world — and every part of that 
world which swims into his ken be- 
comes a challenge. He meets these 
new-found stimuli with an endless 
offensive of exploratory arms, legs, 
fingers, toes and taste buds. 

Exercises for the inquisitive 6- 
month-old are therefore designed to 


present continual new challenges, at 
the same time strengthening and 
making more flexible those muscles 
he will need to meet them. In this 
process the more freedom the baby 
is given for trial and error the better 
he will like it, the more fun he’ll have 
and the better it will be for him. 

Here, in contrast to the more lim- 
ited scope of his earlier months (SI, 
May 2 el see/.) young Ren6 Pouteau 
(above and right) is demonstrating 
at just over 6 months some vast 
new gains in strength and agility. 
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2 SWAN ARCH helps baby strengthen 
upper back and neck. A month earlier 
baby would hang limp in this position. 




4 ANKLE rotation increases flexibil- 
ity, adds strength for walking. Turn the 
baby’s toes out, then in. Repeat 10 times. 



5 LEO LIFT, in which all the work 
is done by baby, aids lower back. Let 
baby hold position as long as he can. 


NEW 




EXCLUSIVE f 
* 



Rollmaster 

I ELECTRIC SHAVER 


gives 

closest, 

fastest 

shaves! 


L 




ELECTRIC SHAVER 

Specially Ground Shaving 
Edges are angled 11 degrees 
and like scissor blades 
give a clean cutting 
action. You get closer, 
smoother shaves. 

; Ordinary Shaving Edges 

are like separated scis- 
sor blades — they aren’t 
angled . . . can’t cut as 





Rollmaster 

ELECTRIC SHAVER 
OS.C eSUMEAM 


EXCLUSIVE! AUTOMATIC 
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BUCKS LIKE THIS BIG WKITETAIL LURE VANDALS AS WELL AS SPORTSMEN TO WOODS 


How to reform hunters 


Bulls eye: slim, pleatless slacks that 
drip-dry in excellent shape. Tailored by 
Levi’s of Riegel’s Cotton Hopsack. Oys- 
ter, loden, or black. 26 to 38. About 
34.98. At The May Company, Los An- 
geles; Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
Burdine’s, Miami, Florida or write 
Riege! Textile Corporation, Dept. A, 260 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Riegel’s 
eyeview of 
Levi’s 



'You’ll likc'Riegel fabrics 
that make fashion’ 


Run off the land by their own 
bad manners, gunners in New 
York are getting a fresh chance 

D uring a recent wildlife confer- 
ence in Washington, D.C. a con- 
servationist from Michigan used the 
accurate if hackneyed phrase “the 
deer population explosion” to under- 
score the tremendous increase in deer 
herds, not only in his own state but 
in most other big-game areas in the 
U.S. With 2 million deer hunters ex- 
pected to take out licenses, it should 
follow that the coming season will be 
the best ever. Unfortunately, it prob- 
ably W'on’t be, because more and more 
good land is being closed to gunners. 
During the past year at least a million 
acres were shut off. Of these, some 
300.000 were chewed up by bulldoz- 
ers and graders in the furious expan- 
sion of city and suburb into what last 
season was still open country. Obvi- 
ously, hunters have no control over 
this loss. 

But for most of the land closed the 
hunters must blame themselves. The 
fact is that their reputation seems to 
get worse each year, and, as a conse- 
quence, fewer people want hunters on 
their land. Consider this sampling of 


hunting news from the past season: 
In Colorado kills of deer were report- 
ed up 41%, elk up 12% and hunters 
up 150%. In Utah a farmer was fatal- 
ly shot through the abdomen sitting 
on his own front porch. In another 
Utah county a sheriff exonerated a 
hunter from killing his companion be- 
cause the latter was wearing beige 
trousers, the color of a deer’s hide. 
Tw’enty-two hunters shot each other 
in California, and 15 in New York 
State did the same. In Washington 
State a valuable horse was found shot, 
skinned and with the hindquarters re- 
moved, presumably by a novice hunt- 
er who thought he had gotten a whop- 
per of a deer. Every such incident, 
whether fatal or just infuriating, 
brought more NO HUNTING and NO 
TRESPASSING signs. 

Perhaps the most shocking hunting 
crime of all was committed two sea- 
sons ago in New York State’s Putnam 
County, only 70 miles from Manhat- 
tan. The caretaker of an estate, who 
was also a deputy game protector, 
caught two hunters trespassing on his 
posted land. He asked for their li- 
censes and, turning his back on them, 
walked to his car. One of the mpn, 
raised his gun and fired. The warden 
fell. Badly wounded but still con- 
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scious, he pleaded for his life, asking 
the men to take their licenses and go. 
One of them stepped forward, took 
the licenses, then shot the warden 
through the head. The killer and his 
companion were tracked down and ar- 
rested and at the trial were allowed 
to plead guilty to second-degree man- 
slaughter. They received relatively 
light sentences. 

To game wardens it appeared that 
the law considered their lives as ex- 
, pendable as that of the game. Farm- 
ers tended to feel the same way; and 
even though the Putnam County deer 
herds had grown to nuisance propor- 
tions, 90'^ of the land in the area was 
posted to hunters. 

Into this ho.stile countryside the 
New York State Fish and Game De- 
partment, whose main job is to con- 
trol wildlife populations and keep 
outdoorsmen happy, sent two of its 
best men. Warren McKeon and Mi- 
chael Kodak, to see what could be 
done about reopening the land to 
hunters. McKeon is a slim, crew-cut 
professional with a B.A. from Cor- 
nell University. Kodak, a powerfully 
built, soft-spoken conservation aide 
with immense energy and a decep- 
tively mild manner, is perhaps the 
only game warden in the country w'ho 
refers to violators as “those gentle- 
men I found trespassing.” 

Their mission was not as hopeless 
as it might seem. McKeon and Ko- 
dak W'ent in armed with a model piece 
of legislation, the New' York Fish & 
Wildlife Management Act. This law' 
was based in part on the experiences 
gained from Pennsylvania’s Farm- 
Game cooperatives, a sprawling com- 
plex of 1,. 300, 000 acres in which farm- 
ers agree not to post their land and 
hunters promise to behave them- 
selves. But the New York act is much 
tighter and more progressive. To 
landowners it offers real protection 
and enforcement, based on local 
needs determined by a district board 
consisting of a farmer, a sportsman 
and an elected county official. 

To get the program going. Kodak 
first had the deeds traced to each 
piece of pronerty in the county so he 
would know the exact limits of each 
farmer’s holdings. Then he moved in 
on the landowners, one by one. One 
of the most attractive inducements 
Kodak was able to offer was freedom 
from the time-consuming business of 
posting and patrolling the property. 

rotilinucd 



Let’s talkTR-3 


m Suppose you had a Triumph 
TR-3 and got to talking cars 
with a fellow who's thinking about 
buying one of the "low-price-three” 
Convertibles. 

You might say: “My TR-3 is a converti- 
ble, too. And it goes from 0 to 50 in 8 
Seconds.” 

“Sporty, eh? How does it stand up on a 
long trip or in traffic?” 

“TR-3's just look first-in-class again in 
the 2,300-niilc Alpine Rally. Tm not a 
rally type, but I really get a kick out of 
how this baby gets in and out of traffic 
and takes off on the freeway.” 

“Looks kind of low to the ground. Got 
enough room for your legs?” 

“Sit in if. Sec how you can .stretch your 
legs way out. And did you ever feel any- 
thing cradle your back like that con- 
toured bucket seat?” 


“Um-m. Not bad at all. But to tell the 
truth, I just don’t have the money for 
an English-built car like this." 

“I’ve got news for you. This car cost me 
less* than any “low-price-thrce” con- 
vertible I priced.” 

Some other pertinent details; The TR-3 
can go up to 110 m.p.h., gives up to 35 
m.p.g., carries 4 with an optional rear 
seat, has a full-size trunk that locks, 
disc brakes for safer stopping, and is as 
easy to drive as a bicycle. 


Get a free demonstration at your 
Triumph dealer's. (He’s in the Yellow 
Pages.) Over 650 dealers— coast to coast. 
Each has specially trained mechanics 
and a large stock of parts. 

HAPPY THOUGHT; Also test drive the 
new TRiUMPH/Herald — Sedan, Sports 
Coupe or Convertible. It’s 3 full engi- 
neering years i 
ahead of other ' 
economy cars. 




[•Convertible— S1675, Grand Tourinc (with detachable .steel hardtopl— S2835. POE. plus state and/Or local 
taxes. Slightly higher in West. White walls extra. Overseas delivery available. Standard-Triumph Motor 
Co., Inc., Dept. B-90, 1745 Broadway, New York 19, 
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Must Every Suit 
be tailored by a 
Little Old Lady 
from Pasadena? 

T 

^ ou may be too young to remem- 
ber, but there was a lime when used 
car salesmen would repaint a moth- 
eaten jalopy and represent it as 
being owned by a little old lady 
from Pasadena who never pushed it 
over thirty-five miles an hour. 

Although the little old lady has 
long since retired from the automo- 
bile business, we suspect she is now 
manufacturing men’s suits. What 
inspires this suspicion is that try as 
we may, we can’t find anyone else 
willing to take credit for the huge 
volume of stylish but unidentified 
garments that crowd so manvstorcs. 

W 

r / hat, wc keep wondering, 
docs a fellow do who buys one of 
these outfits? The L.O.L. from Pas- 
adena never mentioned her name, 
so to whom can he take his com- 
plaints? 

Quite a problem, but happily one 
which wc don’t have to face. Our 
suits, you see, are all 
tailored by Daroff of 
Philadelphia (not 
Pasadena) and 
carry ‘Botany’ 500 
labels to prove it. 

The natural 
shoulder model 
shown here costs 
$69.50 and is one 
of a new group you’ll 
find at better 
clothiers everywhere. 

After you’ve worn 
it awhile, if you’re 
still interested in 
stories of old ladies, drop us a line 
and we’ll tell you the one about the 
L.O.L. from Nantucket. Fair? 

‘BOTANY’ 500® 

tailored by DAROFF 

/1>>gitr'UOTANY’S(WVralrr or aiilt: 

H. DAROFP & SONS, INC. 200 Kllili Ai«., Nc« VorklO, N.Y. 

I>rio« Ui(hll> hl«Iier in W«( 


HUNTING con(i7tued 

Heretofore, a landowner who wanted 
to keep hunters out had to post the 
land, also keep the signs in prime 
condition and apprehend and prose- 
cute any violators himself. But, ex- 
plained Rodak, if the farmer wanted 
to become a “cooperator,” he could 
sign a five-year contract under which 
the Conservation Department re- 
ceived all hunting and fishing rights. 
In exchange the state would assume 
the burden of posting and maintain- 
ing signs and of apprehending and 
prosecuting violators. 

Rodak went on to explain that all 
hunters would be required to enter 


the cooperative area through a single 
check point manned by a uniformed 
game protector. Here they would sur- 
render their licenses and receive a de- 
tailed map of the land open to them. 
No hunting would be permitted with- 
in 500 feet of houses, barns and work- 
ing areas. Each hunter would be re- 
quired to park his car in a prescribed 
space so that the hunter density could 
be controlled precisely over the whole 
area. The cooperative would be pa- 
trolled by game protectors in cars 
with two-way radios. The landowner 
need only pick up his phone to re- 
ceive immediate assistance. Further- 
more, for any farmer who wanted to 
hunt his own land or who simply had 
a liking for wildlife, Rodak promised 
that men from the Conservation De- 
partment would work on the land to 
improve wildlife habitat. Such work 


would range from planting patches of 
sorghum and buckwheat for ph^qsant 
and grouse to constructing small wet- 
land areas for wildfowl. 

The first man Rodak persuaded to 
open up his land was John Kelley (see 
below), a dairy farmer who owns 
about 150 acres. Kelley’s land sup- 
ports deer, quail, grouse, pheasant 
and squirrel. Kelley himself is not a 
hunter. He kept his land posted “ex- 
cept to friends, and come hunting 
season I had more friends than a poli- 
tician at election time.” With Kelley 
signed up, Rodak went after the oth- 
er farmers. 

Over the next 10 weeks Rodak the 
salesman had signed up 90 landown- 


ers and Rodak the wildlife man had 
put together some 9,000 acres of good 
hunting land. On October 5, 1959 the 
Putnam County Cooperative Area 
opened its check station to the first 
hunters for a pheasant season. Six 
weeks later the deer season began, 
and last February the experiment 
closed out with a small-game season. 
The results were highly satisfactory 
for everybody. Over a period of 264 
days, 4,308 hunters had taken 1,927 
pieces of game, including 76 deer and 
527 upland game birds. There were 
no accidents of any kind. 

What impressed landowners most 
was the effective patrolling of their 
holdings. For example, when John 
Cassell, a retired businessman and 
himself a hunter, heard suspicious 
voices near his house, he jumped to 
the telephone. He was still standing 
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with the receiver in his hand when a 
game protector knocked on his front 
door. “What the helJ are you doing 
here?” the astonished Cassell asked. 
“I’m still talking to you on the 
phone.” Actually, Cassell had been 
talking to the check-in station, which 
had called its radio cars, one of which 
happened to be passing Cassell’s 
house. 

Cassell’s neighbors were so im- 
pressed by the program that, after 
the end of last season, 20 landowners 
came to the Conservation Depart- 
ment asking to be let in. Their prop- 
erty added 2,000 more acres to the 
Putnam cooperative; and with the 
1960 deer season 10 weeks off, Kodak 



(left), who surrendered to persuasions 
of Conservationist Michael Kodak. 


has a long waiting list of other former 
hunter-haters clamoring to sign up 
for the program. 

Over the past year the Wildlife 
Act has been put to work in other 
counties, and the hunters of New 
York State have acquired almost 
100,000 acres of good land, much of 
which was previously closed to them. 
If the program continues to be suc- 
cessful, it could well become the pat- 
tern for the future in all parts of 
the country where hunting is done 
on private land. Certainly the need 
for such a pattern is urgent. For as 
Leo Lawrence, a New York State leg- 
islator who helped to put across the 
model Wildlife Management Act, said 
not long ago, “Unless we solve the 
landowner-sportsmen problems, pub- 
lic hunting and fishing in America 
cannot survive.” end 



“THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD" 



Hunter’s Heaven 


To the hunter, a visit to A&F’s famous gun collection is a pre-season 
must. Here, in trophy-lined gun rooms, you can look over the finest 
in imported and American sporting firearms. Names of makers like 
Purdey, Webley & Scott, Francotte, Beretta and Boss along with 
Remington, Winchester and Savage will greet you— proud names, 
all. The Webley & Scott, for example, is custom-made in England. 
These light, powerful sliotguns are in the classic, conservative 
tradition of English gunsmithing. 

In addition to these fine weapons, you will find an extensive 
store of ammunition and other shooting needs. Our experienced 
staff will be happy to talk with you about your hunting questions. 



ft^'ebley & Scott Shotgun 704, Id 12, 16 and 20 gauge; 

26" to 30" barrels 350.00 

Non-seleetive single trigger 430.00 

Send for the Blazed Trail Fall Catalog. 


Abercrombie & Fitch 

362 MADISO^ .AVE.MJE— .XEW YOBK 
CHICAGO SAN f'KANCISCO 
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OLYMPICS 

continued from p<ryc !8 

had been in action at Melbourne. 

Between them, the famous Austra- 
lian Konrads kids won only one gold 
medal, despite their assortment of 
world freestyle records. Ilsa, 15, was 
shut out, and John, 17, had to wait 
until the last night for his single vic- 
tory, in the 1,500-meter freestyle. 

In the battle of the kids, America’s 
Chris von Saltza was ea.sily the 
champion and, indeed, the swimming 
star of the Olympics. At 16, she was 
amazingly steady under the heaviest 
pressure of her competitive life. 
Her defeat by Dawn Fraser in 
the 100-meter freestyle race might 
have' taken the heart out of a less 
courageous swimmer. But Chris 
blitzed her over 400 meters (Dawn 
finished fifth after boasting she would 
win ) and then anchored the American 
relay teams to two world-record vic- 
tories for three gold medals and in- 
dividual supremacy. 

It was with notable relay victories 
that the American swimming break- 
through opened and closed. U.S. 
fans, still in a mild state of shock 
after the decline and fall of John 
Thomas, began to revive Thursday 
evening as the remarkable convales- 
cent, Jeff Farrell, anchored the Amer- 
ican medley relay team to a clock- 
ing of 4 :05.4, a full five seconds faster 
than the listed world record. 


As dedicated an athlete as there 
was in Rome, Farrell had made the 
U.S. team only eight days after an 
emergency appendectomy. Given a 
big lead by Lance Larson, the med- 
ley butterfly man, Farrell churned in 
10 meters ahead of the second-place 
Au.ssie. He completed a double an 


hour later by anchoring the 800- 
meler freestyle team to still another 
world record. 

Up in the stands sat blond Bill 
Mulhken, the Miami (Ohio) Univer- 
sity senior who two nights before had 
astonished the swimming world by 
winning a gold medal in, of all things. 



SPURTING FOR THE FINISH AND PULLING AWAY FROM BRITAIN'S CREW. U.S. FOU R-O A RS-WITHOUT-COXS W AIN OVERCOMES A RAGGED 



the 200-meter breaststroke— by far 
our weakest event. Unperturbed by 
the fact that his best previous times 
were almost five seconds off the 
world’s best, Mulliken had blandly 
announced before the race that the 
Aussies were studying him. “And if 
they’re thinking about you, they’re 
worrying about you.’’ 

They didn’t have to worry about 
Mulliken in Thursday’s medley re- 
lay. He sat it out while teammate 
Paul llait swam the breaststroke leg. 
•■^gainst the Australian world record 
holder. Terry Gathercole, Ilait held 
his own in fine style. 

Deep-chested Mike Troy dominat- 
ed the 200-meter butterfly as expect- 
ed, windmilling to a new world record 
of 2:12.8. Blonde Lynn Burke me- 
thodically fanned out a new world 
record of 1:09 on the backstroke leg 
of Friday’s medley (“This is for you, 
Dad”), then won the 100-meter back- 
stroke gold medal the next night in 
1:09.3 (“This one is for Mom”). 

Most impressive of all, and most 
fitting, was the climax provided by 
the American women’s freestyle relay 
team Saturday night. Carolyn Wood 
of Portland, Ore., who is just 14, made 
up for all the heartbreak of Tuesday’s 
100-meter butterfly (when she swal- 
lowed a pint of water on the turn, 
dropped out and ran from the pool in 
tears). Saturday night she put her lit- 
tle head down on the third leg of the 
freestyle relay and swam away from 


Australia’s Lorraine Crapp, giving 
Chris von Saltza a two-foot lead for 
the anchor haul. Chris stretched that 
into two meters at the finish for the 
sixth U.S. world swimming record of 
tlie Olympics. The time of 4:08.9 
chopped more than eight seconds from 
the Australian record. 

On the water Americans were less 
persuasive than in it. On Lake Al- 
bano the U.S. was defeated, after 40 
years of supremacy, in the eight-oared 
shells. The Ka\^' eight was beaten not 
only by favored Germany (SI, Aug. 
22) but also by Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia and France— and on millpond- 
smooth water. 

After the week’s trials most Ameri- 
can fans had conceded defeat and 
were ready to cheer for the Canadian 
eight from the University of British 
Columbia, just to keep the gold med- 
al in North .America. Besides, any 
crew that has had to dodge driftwood 
in Vancouver Harbor during practice, 
has trained together only four months 
and has an oarsman who is one of 13 
brothers and sisters (Nelson Coon, 
the No. 5) deserves some applause. 

Hitting 38 to 41 strokes per min- 
ute in the body of the race, the un- 
conventional German crew led at 500, 
1,000 and 1,500 meters, only to fall 
slightly behind the equally high- 
stroking Canadian boat with per- 
haps 100 meters to go. At this point 
the Germans pushed the beat to 44 
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JUMP-OFF TO SCORE THE LONE VICTORY FOR AMERICAN ROWERS ON LAKE ALBANO 
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Plus Exclusive 
Gun-Type “Switch-Lock” 



Unique Design 
Durable Steel 
Construction 


Uses 3 Standard Flashlight Cells 


America's 
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Light 
Seoled Beam and 
Safety Flasher 
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Safe, 

Bright Light 
for Tent, 
Cabin, Boat 
or Home 


Ibadan.- Lamp 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 

DIVISION OF SERVEL, INC. 
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ALLEN-A insulates you with the hottest new idea in thermal underwear... 
Creslan...the fiber that creates on undercoat of warmth without odding 
bulk to your outerwear. Insuloire* proved best in a "living laboratory” 
test on the frozen Yukon, including sleeping outdoors without blanketsi 
Insuloire adjusts to room temperature, too. In o luxurious roschel knit of 
50% Creslan acrylic fiber, 50% cotton. Cyanamid mokes the Creslan 
acrylic fiber; Allen-A mokes the underweor. American Cyanamid Company, 



and swung confidently across the fin- 
ish line three-quarters of a length 
ahead of the Canadians. The time 
was a very fa.st 5;57.1S. 

Tippy Goes, American Olympic 
rowing chairman, had hoped for three 
gold medals from Stan Pocock’s Lake 
Washington Rowing Club oarsmen in 
the small boats, but he had to settle 
for one. The U.S. four-oars-without- 
cox won handily over Italy and Rus- 
sia in 6:26.26. 

“Never in my life have I seen so 
many fast boats,” said Goes, ruefully. 

At Naples, American yacht-racing 
skippers were seeing plenty of fast 
boats, too. After four days of com- 
petition the U.S. could claim only one 
leader— the 5.5-meter sloop sailed by 
Boston’s George O'Day. The surprise 
of the yachting events was a Mo.seow 
draftsman named Timir Pinegin, who 
had three firsts and a second in the 
Star class and was virtually uncatch- 
able in the three remaining races. 

The most logical, yet somehow one 
of the most disappointing American 
defeats of the week occurred at 
Rome’s fashionable Campo di Golf 
on the new Appian ^Vay. It was on 
the final day of the modern pentath- 
lon, and the last test was a 4,000- 
meter run over hill and dale on the 
golf course. 

Ahead in the individual standings 
was a tall, nearsighted and not par- 
ticularly athletic-looking young Navy 
j.g. named Bob Beck. He had already 
ridden, fenced, shot and swum his 
way into the lead, and now he had 
to excel in his weakest event to turn 
back a pair of fast Hungarians. As he 
loped away, his slim, ash-blonde wife, 
Roman, walked to a knoll near No. 
9 green, the better to watch. Her 
hands trembled as she lit a cigarette, 
just as they had a few days before, 
when Beck started the riding event. 

Fifteen minutes after he started 
running Beck lunged rubber-legged 
to the finish and collapsed into the 
arms of two Italian soldiers. They 
laid him out on a stretcher, and a 
Red Cross nurse gave him oxygen. 
After all the agony. Beck finished 
only third, beaten 43 points by Hun- 
gary's Ferenc Nemeth. 

Beck will be back in 1964. And 
watch out for his wife, too. Roman 
got so excited about the Olympics 
that she tried out for the women’s 
track team. end 
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NO THANKS” 



make it with Canada Dry Club Soda 


lap or branch water is free, true. Unfortunately, fiat, too. 

Next time, add life, sparkle, plain good taste to your 
highball. Make it with Canada Dry Club Soda. 

In fact, make all your tall drink.s with Canada Dry Mixers 
and add good taste to your entertaining, too. Your guests 
expect these workl-renownecl mixers in their tall drinks, 
Another important point. Kxclusivc “Pin-Point Carbo- 
nation"— found only in Canatia Dry Mixers. These tiny, 
livelier bubbles keep your drink bouncing with fresh taste, 
help you wake bouncing with fresh life. Curb unpleasant 
aftereffects. Research proves it. 

Pour good taste into your verj' next highball. Make it 
with a Canada Dry Mixer. 



SEE “WALT DISNEY PRESENTS’' EVERY WEEK ON THE ABC-TV NETWORK 




CHARLES GOREN / Cards 


Tricks ivith no trump 


AS the inventor of the ‘unusual no trump,’” an in- 
T\. dignant correspondent writes, “you are hereby 
beseeched to purge the miserable ! The thing 
has become a booby trap.” Her husband, she reports, 
has given the convention a brisk workout— and their 
losses have been on the spectacular side, “Please, Mr. 
Goren,” she pleads, “do something about this.” 

First olf, I disclaim authorship of the unusual no 
trump, but I have included it in recent books of mine 
because I believe that, properly handled, it can be of 
great value. 

For example, here is a hand in which my associate 
Leland Ferer and I used the device to great advantage in 
our recent international bridge adventure in Haiti. 


Sorth South tuhterahle 
East dmkr 


■ 4 * * * / , 





WEST 




EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 

( Goren i i Ferer) 

14 PASS 1 N.T, a N.T. 

34 44 PASS PASS 

PASS 

Opening lead: queen of hearts 


North's bid of two no trump was “unusual,” and met 
all the requirements for that call. First: it was quite evi- 
dent that the bid did not indicate any real desire to play 
the hand at no trump, for if North had held a no-trump 
hand he would have doubled West’s call. Second: to 
justify asking partner to choose between diamonds and 
clubs at the three level, North’s hand was such that he 
might have bid either of the minor suits himself. 

One can generally discern when partner’s no-trump 
bid is unusual. When you get into trouble it is because 
partner has abused the bid in hopes of finding you with 
strength and length in one or the other of the minors. 
Good support for a minor is not enough: the unusual 
no-trump bidder really says, “Partner, I bid three clubs 
or three diamonds, whichever you prefer.” Of course, 
a bid in those words would be illegal; the unusual no 
trump is a legal way to bid both suits at once. 

So, getting back to the hand we are discussing, after 
East bid three spades, my bid of four diamonds on a 
three-card suit was not startling. All I was doing was 
raising my partner’s implied three-diamond bid. 

East won the first trick with the ace of hearts and led 
a spade to dummy's ace. Dummy led a low diamond 
which East ducked, permitting my queen to win. The 
king of hearts, followed by a heart ruff, cleared the entire 
suit. A trump lead brought the ace from East, who then 
forced dummy by playing the king of spades. 

A diamond to the king cleared all hands of trumps. 
.\s I ran the established heart suit, East found himself 
increasingly hard put to find discards. When the last 
heart was played, dummy kept the ace-queen of clubs; 
South's remaining cards were the jack of spades and a 
club; East held the queen of spades and the guarded 
king of clubs with one discard yet to be made. At this 
point he threw in his cards and conceded the last two 
tricks. East to be sure might have fought it out by dis- 
carding a club and compelling me to make the final guess. 
He chose to pay me the compliment of recognizing that 
1 had his hand “pegged.” Making five diamonds pro- 
duced a top score that helped us to win the pair event. 

E.\TR.\ TRICK 

Remember that an unusual no trump is the equivalent 
of a bid in both minor suits. Remember also that as 
partner of the unu.sual no-trump bidder, when you first 
mention a minor suit you are really only raising a suit 
your partner has already “bid.” end 
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NOW! ADD SOUND TO YOUR 8mm MOVIES! 


New projector by Kodak lets you add family voices, music, sound effects 


Ps ow — from Kodak comes an 8mm 
movie projector that lets yon add 
sound to every scene you take. 'I'hink 
how wonderful it will be to have 
your own children’s voices on die 
films you make of them ... to be 
able to add liackground music that 
sets off your pictures ... to have 
your own recorded commentary as 
your movie goes from scene to scene ! 

^'ou can take all your 8mm “silent 
films,” old or new, ancl turn them 
into “talking pictures” with the new 
Kodak Sound 8 Projector. 

You ju-st have your films mag- 
netically “striped” for sound, project 


them onto your screen, and start 
recording right on the film. It’s as 
simple as that! If you make a mis- 
take, just reverse the film and re- 
record the way you want. 

And l)ccau.sc this projector is made 
by Kodak, you know it will show 
your movies at their licst and give 
you faithful sound — hour after hour, 
year after year. 

See the Kodak Sound 8 Projec- 
tor demonstrated at your Kodak 
dealer’s. Many dealers offer terms 
as low as 10% clown. 

Price ir list, includes Federal Tax, arul is subject 
to change without notice. 



.Add music or other sound 
effects as you project the 
film, using your record 
player or tape recorder. 
Commentary can be re- 
corded at the same time. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodak 


SEE KODAK'S "THE EO SULLIVAN SHOW" AND "OZZIE AND HARRIET" 





America’s favorite... fits all men! 


This sensational one s-i-z-e knit slvii t nis all men. It fea- 
tures: Iioe raglan sleeves; fashionable convertible 

colh:r-; 29 shades and white in a oliolce of heather tones, 
solids stripes in C0URTAUL.DS'C0L0RAY 
rayon anc er^mbed cotton, o_ i j 100% fine 
combed cotton. Colorfast j-' or! wa^?h &w'’ef*i . 

Sho.iM. sleeves ^ 5.00. Long sleeves "5.95. 





On (he crowded airways of modern fUght, the romance of (he Lindbergh age seems aimosf forgotten. 
Yet despite the prevalence of jets and rocket ships, the small plane still flies, and many men and 
women are rediscovering in it a dream of youth: the challenging beauty of the skies. What it is 
like to enter this world as a fledgling pilot is told in this chapter from a new and lyrical book 
{Doubleday & Co., $3.95). The photographs were taken especially for this article by W. Eugene Smith. 


WIND 

ON MY WINGS 

by PERCY KNAUTH 


I n the swift and crowded world of the jet and rocket 
age the small airplane and the huge airliner must 
still perforce share one immobile fixture of the 
realm of flight; the airport runway. Great boulevards 
of concrete or macadam, they sprawl across the earth 
like ever-lengthening, horizontal monuments to the 
demands of speed and size, and yet the smallest plane 
that flies finds home there too. To the modern air 
traveler who sits encased in cushioned comfort in 
his 707 or DC-8, runways have little meaning; they 
are seldom seen and soon forgotten after departure 
and arrival. The pilot sees them differently: a warm 
and welcome glow at night, promising home, a tire- 
streaked haven of safety after cloud and storm, and 
always the end of a journey. 

To the fledgling flyer in particular, as he first takes 
the controls of a small plane, the runway is a symbol 
that appears in many changing forms. This is where 
he leaves the earth on his first uncertain ventures into 
the unfamiliar air; this is where he returns to it, grate- 
fully, after labors aloft. The experience of flight is a 
very concentrated one: what happens in the air hap- 
pens quickly, and this is nowhere more true than in 


those moments of landing when the pilot, earthward 
bound on his invisible but usually lively channel of air, 
reacts with hands, feet, eyes and ears to the many 
different movements, sights and sounds that charac- 
terize that border area between earth and sky. 

To me, at the age of 44, the runway is also symbolic 
of a dream long pursued and never before fulfilled. As 
a boy, the dream of flying filled my waking and sleep- 
ing hours. Sifting on the floor of our living room, 
inside two chairs which I laid on their backs to simu- 
late a cockpit. I could think myself into the air for 
hours on end. Always it was the moment of coming 
back to earth which I savored most; i could feel 
the perfect three-point landing to which I soared down 
out of sunlit skies, moving my feet on the imaginary 
rudder bar, my hands guiding the sawed-off broom- 
stick which controlled imaginary ailerons and eleva- 
tor on imaginary wings and tail. The dream never lost 
its power, but with the years the gap between it and 
reality widened. 1 did not realize this until I started, 
at last, to fly. The boy would, I am sure, have found 
the world of air, despite all his imaginary excursions 
into it, as new, as strange, as exciting {co/iri/iiit-d) 
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WIND ON MY WINGS coniuiia-d 

as I did. The man found all this — but he found, loo, 
that the years had brought other factors to intervene 
between him and the dream: an inescapable sense 
of responsibility for wife, children, career which had 
to be fitted into the pros and cons, a natural .sense 
of caution which had matured into acute awareness 
of risk, a feeling at times that he either should have 
done this a long time ago or should never have tried 
it at all. 

The risk of Hying even the smallest private planes 
today is minimal: aircraft and engines have been de- 
veloped to so high a degree of dependability that their 
failure in the air is virtually unheard of. The pilot who 
lakes proper care of his airplane need never doubt its 
loyalty, but he should doubt himself. Like the sea, the 
air is intolerant of carelessness and stupidity, and to a 
man approaching his middle years, accustomed to the 
easy exercising of the basic skills of living, his early 
fumblings in a strange machine and an apparently un- 
stable element can make hini feel unsure. 

And thus the runway also appears to me as a sym- 
bol of doubt of my own self. Swimming around there 
in the broad vista before my eyes, distant focal point 
of my fears and my desires in the all-encompassing 
panorama of earth and sky, it both attracts and re- 
pels me, yet lures me always on and down. 

I first flewfromthe runway of the airpark at Katama 
on Martha's Vineyard, close by the old whaling port 
of Edgartown. The runway here is grass, and it has been 
dispatching and receiving airplanes for a quarter cen- 
tury, since the day when a Curtis Robin first landed 
on it with a crew of airborne picnickers in the 1930s, 
flying's golden age. Long usage has given the field 
a worn and friendly look, like that of land which 
has been tilled for many generations, but its mod- 
ern function is clearly shown by the runway numbers, 
indicating the points of the compass toward which 
each heads, that have been carefully cut into the springy 
island turf and etched out with bright while sand from 
the beach nearby. Katama has always been, and still 
is, primarily a landing field for small airplanes, but 
airliner-sized craft have landed and taken off there 
too. 

The airplane was a Piper Tri-Pacer, four-place, shiny 
red and white, brand-new, with the No. N-90I3-D 
painted on its sides. One-threc-D for Delta will al- 
ways liave a very special place in my heart. As a vehicle 
to aspirations, which were cloudy both in the figura- 
tive and the literal sense of the word, it was perfect: if 



ever an airplane was built which could lure a somewhat 
self-doubting Thomas into the air and keep him there* 
the Tri- Pacer is the one. Its 160-horsepower engine has 
more than enough power to overcome the initial fum- 
blings of the neophyte flyer. It has a tricycle landing 
gear on which it sits level on the ground, giving the stu- 
dent the familiar feeling of being in a car instead of the 
immediately strange and unsettling tipped-backward 
sensation of the now outmoded tailwheel gear. Its con- 
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The eanh-sky world of the flyer, from the runway at Danbury: a place of winds and clouds and currents" 



trol wheel and rudder pedals are linked by springs so 
that the use of either one will generally steer the plane. 
Finally, it is completely and reassuringly comfortable, 
with a wide, curved windshield in front, large windows 
shaded by the broad wing, and seals cushioned with 
foam rubber, trimmed in happy colors and adjustable 
frontward and backward to assure maximum ease in 
reaching and handling the controls. The Tri-Facer is 
also inherently stable, will resist efforts (coniimml) 
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WIND ON MY WINGS 


to gel it into a tailspin and, if forced into one, will 
come out into a straightforward Jive after one and a 
half turns if the pilot simply lets go of all controls and 
allows the plane to take care of itself. 

All these things I had been told before I first stood on 
the runway there at Katama and looked at this winged 
sedan in which I was to lake to the skies, but I had yet 
to appreciate what they would mean to me, the student 
pilot, when I first ventured aloft. Now, as I climbed 
into the plane, I looked at the world as I would hence- 
forth sec it— the earth-sky world of the flyer. One ends, 
the other begins, and the runway is the springboard 
from one to the other; and the sky is never again just 
the empty sky but a place of winds and clouds and cur- 
rents. as mysterious and as fascinating as the sea. We 
ran through the little cockpit chores that are a neces- 
sary and anticipatory prelude to every llight, check- 
ing engine gauges, fuel supply, magnetos and con- 
trols. We ran the engine briefiy up to 1,800 rpm and 
listened to its reassuring roar, Out at the end of the 


runway we turned in a wide circle and scanned the 
sky for planes that miglit be coming in to land. Sky 
and runway were dear; we trundled out and lined up 
for the take-off. 

Silting in the airplane that first day. looking the 
length of Katama’s worn brown strip. I found myself 
at a corner of life where I stood irresolute, not yet 
compelled to turn. To push the throttle forward was an 
act like pushing forth from the safety of land for a voy- 
age of unknown duration on uncharted sea.s— an act 
at once immensely alluring, challenging, exhilarating, 
yet touched with desperation too, and irrevocable for 
me. The engine seemed to shout into my ears: then it 
pulled, wc moved, wc rushed ahead, bumped briefiy 
on the earth, and soared. 

The runway, in the days that followed, became the 
central fact of my existence. On the ground it stretched 
before me like a clipped grass avenue, by turns in- 
viting. by turns a grim challenge, leading off and aw-ay 



Tri-Pacer waits on the Danbury flightline: . . this winged sedan in which I would take to the skies" 
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“r/ic wannih am! comradeship of a small airport" 


toward the beach and the open sea. My feelings toward 
it lluctiiated with my nascent flying skill, but even 
when J hated it for a perverse arena in which all my 
shortcomings were mercilessly exposed, I never lost the 
background feeling of exhilaration that came with this 
effortless leap into the air. Down the open, unencum- 
bered springboard of lurf the Tri-Pacer moved as 
smoothly and assuredly as any automobile; at around 
60 miles an hour it simply moved from the ground 
mto the air. A third of the way along the runway 
there was a slight depression: at this point 1 usually 
became airborne, the grass falling away beneath my 
wheels, the plane lifting free. And the runway, a brown 
blur, grew smaller, turned into a dune, a beach, and 
then 1 was climbing over the marbled sea. 

By the lime 1 had climbed out, turned left in the 
standard rectangular pattern and headed on a tan- 
gential course toward the beach again, everything was 
different. At 800 to 1,0(X) feet all ties to the earth were 
already severed, and the plane floated alone, remote, 
a creature in its element. Motion ceased; instead of 
the headlong plunge of the take-off and initial climb, 
we seemed to drift now, almost languidly, over blue 
sea, white beach, deep green of the alfalfa field border- 
ing the airport. The engine, throttled back to cruising 
speed, had lost its urgency (I later found that its steady 
drone would grow so familiar that I stopped hearing 


it entirely: only a miss in the regular beat, a sudden 
silence, would be deafening). I rode in a world of 
purity and clarity that tuned and challenged all my 
senses; 1 felt the surge of unseen currents, a rising and 
falling of irresistible and invisible waves, and gradual- 
ly there came to me a feeling of enormous, gravityless 
power in which a tiny movement of my hand or foot 
could cause the earth to wheel or rise while the air- 
plane, as though hung on gimbals, seemed to remain 
steady in the sky. 

And then there came the feeling of aloneness. Up 
here no sound from earth could reach me unless I 
chose to let it — no man’s cry, no intrusive voice com- 
manding haste lest lime be wasted, trains be missed, 
work be left undone. 1 could speak to the world by 
radio, but the world, if I decided to ignore it, could 
not speak to me. And on the best of days, when the 
plane droned along on air as smooth as limpid water, 
there was peace of a kind I had never felt before — the 
peace of utter solitude, when life and the world fade 
into the misty distance of infinity and the infinite be- 
comes tangible through the communication of the soul. 
The sky took on a grandeur then; the little plane was 
touched with a celestial magic; it was no longer a 
mechanical contrivance that stayed aloft in accordance 
with well-known aerodynamic laws but the creation 
of unearthly bands, a vehicle born of dreams in which 
1 was privileged to enter into an unpeopled sphere re- 
served for me alone. 

But life is not all magic, even in the sky. There is 
work to be done aloft, and it centers ultimately on 
the runway, the beginning and end of every airborne 
journey. And as free, as untrammeled, as limitless as 
the sky may be, it too, around the runway, must be 
circumscribed by a man-established pattern, and that 
pattern, a disciplined path designed to handle all the 
traffic in and out of any airport, in the weeks that 
followed became the pattern of my flying hours. 

This i.s how it goes: lake off, climb to 500 feet above 
the runway, turn left 90°, climb to 800 feet, turn left 
90° and cruise parallel to the runway on the down- 
wind leg; turn left 90° onto the base leg, slow to 100 
miles per hour, apply first flaps, throttle back to idling 
speed; turn left 90° heading into the runway on the 
final approach, apply full flaps, come down and land. 
Invariable and inviolate, except by special instruction, 
this pattern is universally established so that the in- 
creasing number of aircraft in the sky will always know 
what to expect of each other when leaving or approach- 
ing the ground. 

In the pattern time seems crowded to the fledgling 
flyer. I would get up to 500 feet, the point of my first 
leftward turn, in not much more than half a minute. 
In that short time I had to establish a good climbing 
altitude (90 miles per hour at 2,350 {continued) 
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rpm is reasonable), start correcting for possible wind 
drift, throttle back, take off (laps, look around for 
other aircraft and start my first, climbing turn. By 
the time I was out of that turn I was at 800 feet, 
the pattern height, or better; 1 had now to level off. 
trim ship to cruise attitude, throttle back to cruising 
speed (115 miles per hour, 2,150 rpm), check my po- 
sition in regard to the runway, check the sky again 
for other aircraft and start my second leftward turn 
into the downwind leg. 


Now came a moment of brief respite. All things 
being reasonably well done, I was proceeding straight 
and level, parallel to the runway, with the landmarks 
that counted in plain sight and all instruments behav- 
ing. [ could uncurl fingers and toes from wheel and 
rudder pedals ana relax, I might find myself drifting a 
bit if the wind was off the runway, and turn slightly, 
crabbing in tow'ard it. It might be jouncy up there: 
I learned the quick reflex movements which bring up 
a tipped w-ing or correct for a sideways swerve. And 



Aloft above the marbled sea: ^'Thesky took on a grandeur; the little plane iiur touched with celestial magic 




then it was time for base leg and the llnal approach. 

Here, 800 feet higli and still an improbable distance 
from the runway, is where a landing begins. It is a pat- 
tern of actions and movements, reasonably timed, rea- 
sonably precise, beautifully logical, harmonious with 
the plane, the air and Ibe di.stance. and if all of its parts 
add up to a perfect whole, the aircraft will touch the 
ground at the instant it loses its flying speed and at the 
spot where the pilot wants to be. Like bringing a canoe 
to the dock, or coasting a car down the street, into 


the driveway and precisely into the garage, it is a mat- 
ter of perception, judgment and practice, and if the 
end result is good, it is one of the most satisfying 
things in the world. 

Turning into my base leg, 1 would pull on the car- 
buretor heat, the first step in culling the power. The act 
becomes automatic after a while — which is as it should 
be. for carburetor heat is a vital adjunct to an aircraft 
engine: it prevents ice from forming in the carburetor 
jets and intake manifold, which might (coniimu-d) 
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cause the engine to choke and die if the throttle were 
suddenly advanced. With the heat on, the engine 
slowed, I could now throttle back, and at 100 mph put 
on first flap.s. Off to my left, the runway gradually swam 
into view. U was timcto start closing the throttle. As the 
engine noise died away, the nose dropped, and I could 
hear the wind whistle past struts and wings outside. 
Now came the turn into the final approach, the ground 
pivoting below. I eased on full flaps and lined up with 
the runway. We were coming down fast now. Pushing 
the wheel against the lifting, slowing force of the flaps, 
I held the air speed to 85 miles an hour, pointing to- 
ward the field. Below, the green alfalfa Howed past in 
a swift blur; 1 saw it only as a sort of backdrop of 
color; my eyes were fi.Ked on the runway ahead. 

This was the picture, these were the sensations that I 
carried right into my dreams. Close to the ground the 
air caught and pulled at my wings; often it seemed 
that the plane itself did not want to land. The ground 
seemed strange and foreign, an alien element onto 
which I was forcing myself out of the friendly sky. 
Where I was floating before, I seemed to be rushing 
now with geometrically increasing speed. It is a trick 
which the runway always plays on the neophyte: by 
instinct he stares straight ahead, over the nose of the 
plane, eyes fixed on the ground, which comes up at a 
sharp angle. It is difficult to realize, because it seems 
contrary to reason that by looking off to one side, not 
at the runway but far down it, things can be made to 
slow down and assume their proper perspective. Then 
the runway will gradually llattcn out, tilting, as it were, 
to meet the plane, which at the 
proper instant, by easing the 
wheel completely back, can be 
flared out a foot or so high 
until it loses all its flying speed, 
and touches down. 

This is that intangible si.xth 
sense which flyers call ‘ ‘the feel 
of the ground."' It is a descrip- 
tive phrase and well chosen, 
for it is indeed the re-establish- 
ment of a relationship from 
one element to the other, the 
bridging of a gap between the 
earth and the sky. It cannot be 
.studied, it cannot be taught, it 
can only be acquired, and the 
day it is acquired is a red-letter 
day, one that calls for celebra- 
tion and song. For suddenly 
everything seems to come into 
focus, the relationship is mi- 
raculously there, the runway is 
no longer repelling but an invi- 
tation to excellence, and the 


student knows he need never really fear landings again. 

It was at Katama that 1 experienced this feeling for 
the first lime, and I knew, even at that very moment, 
that there would never be another flight like this for 
me, anywhere or anytime. U was a gray, cool day 
when Steve Gentle, my instructor, waved me out 
alone for that climactic flight, my solo. Three times he 
had ridden me around the pattern on this morning, 
driving me hard, scolding me vehemently for the least 
mistake. Now I knew why — now it was up to me to 
go around, all on my own. 

It was an appalling, inspiring, unforgettable instant: 
the short-lived sense of panic, the urgent desire to be 
somewhere else, far, far away; the sudden determina- 
tion, the irrevocable act of pushing the throttle for- 
ward and taking to the air. I can still see Steve's stocky 
figure, liny on the runway, as I rushed past, climbing, 
soaring. I can still feel that first landing and the inex- 
pressible sense of joy it brought me — a joy that time 
does not diminish, a sense of accomplishment such as 
I had never known. 

In the months that followed, as I perfected my new- 
found skills at the Danbury School of Aeronautics in 
Connecticut's rolling hills, new problems faced me — 
problems of terrain and wind and air and navigation. 
Daily I was reaching higher, exploring the wide, wide 
world of sky above the pattern where clouds sail and 
the wind blows free. I was also learning the warmth 
and comradeship of the small airport, the second home 
of pilots and their planes. But the runway, be it at Dan- 
bury or at Katama or anywhere else where I may 
someday land, remains symbol- 
ic to me of a world in true bal- 
ance, in w'hich the moment is 
all-important and the individ- 
ual his own king. It is the pilot 
alone who can bring his plane 
safely down, and no pilot can 
gel by for long with less than 
a wholehearted effort and a 
sound application of the skills 
which he has so diligently 
learned. For the runway is the 
final goal of a pattern of true 
craftsmanship, of skills ac- 
quired without short cuts, with- 
out excuses and learned only 
one way — well. 

Through the weeks and 
months of learning to fly, this 
is my greatest reward: to touch 
down at the end of a flight and 
know and understand, as my 
wheels kiss solid ground again, 
what it is like to have held my 
life in my ow'n hands. end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BOATING — DA \’ID MILLKR, skippi’r of three- 
man Koyal Vaneouver YC rrew, dcfi-uled Cleve- 
land YC of Roeky River, Ohio, points to 

43}i{ pointa to win the Sears ('up, emblematic of 
North Amerieun junior sailing supremacy, at 
Green I-ake, Wia. 

BOXING -European wellerweighr champion DKI- 
Lit) LOI, 31. cheered on by 66,000 in his home 
town of Milan, Italy, outpointed Carlos Orlix oi 
ruerlo Rico in J b-round bout for the world junior 
welterweight title, Loi, a Milan resl.iurant own- 
er, took u severe body heating in the early rounds 
but staged a furious comeback from the lOih 
round on to win. 

KI.OY SANCIJKZ of Guanajuato, Mexico, won an 
eight-round KG over world bantamweight cham- 
|)ion, Jose Becerra, in nonlitle bout at Juarez, 
Mexico, After light Beeerra announced he was 
through with boxing and would not defend his 
championship. 

HARNESS RACING BLAZE HANOVER, trotting 
in S2° heat, won the S14'1,6S0 Hanibleionian in 
four heats at Du Quoin, HI. sec pui/e 'i/ i. 

HORSE RACING -KEUSO '$7.30'. thf S6S,3(K) 
Jerome Handicaii, by a hi'ad over Careless John, 
1 ni- in 1:34 f. 'i, at Aiiut-duci. Eddie .Arcaro up. 


OLYMPICS — World and Olympic records fell by 
the score as the U.S. (loundert-d against rock- 
tough competition ixce p<i(ic li . 

TRACK & FIEI.D; To the surprise of everyone, 
world record holder i7 feet 3^^ inches i John Thom- 
as leaped 7 fiel inch in the high jump, barely 
won third place, as Robert Shavlakadze and Va- 
leri Brumt‘l of Russia both cleared 7.1, an Olym- 
pic record. For the first time since 192K the U.S. 
lost both the 100- and 2{l(l-meler dashes — the 
former to Germany’s pistol-fast starter Armin 
11 ary, who heat out Dave Sime in 10.2 ; the lattiT 
to little-known Italian runner Livio Berulti, a 
chemistry student, who won over U.S.’.s Ix-s Car- 
ney in 20. .1, tying the world mark tiiound a turn 
and topping the Olympic record. Ray Norton, 
favored in both events, was last twict'. Harold 
Connolly, world record holder and defending 
Olympic champion in the hammer throw, look 
only eighth. Vasily Rudonkov of Ruiwia won with 
an Olympic record toss of 22l> feet 1 !* inches. 

1<| lime.s surjiaased the Olympic mark in the fi- 
nals. Ending I'arry O’Brien's long domination. 
Bill Nieder put the shot 64 feet 6?4 inches, to 
gain first place. O'Brien was s<>eond, Dallas Lung 
third. The U.S- also swept the •tl>(>-metpr hurdles 
as Glenn Davis repeated his 19.76 victorv and low- 
ered the Olympic record to 49.3. ClilT CuKhmati 
of Grand Forks, N'.D. was second, Dick Howard 
of Albutiuerque was third. In the 110-meier hur- 
dles the li.B. scored a third sweep. Ix-e Calhoun 
came in first in 13, H, ineh<-8 in front of leammate 
Willie .May. Hayes Jones was third. Germany’s 
Marlin Lauer fourth. In the broad jump Ralph 
Boston of Tennessee Slate broke Jesse Owens’ 
1936 Olympic record uhe oldest un ihe booksi 
with a jump of 26 feet inches. Bo Rober- 
son of Fori Lee, Va. was second, and Igor Ter- 
Ovanesian of Russia ihird. 'The U.S. failed to 
({ualify a single runner for the finals of the 300 
meiers, an event it had won in ihe last four Olyni- 


1:46,3- Less than an hour later New Zealand took 
its -K-cond gold medal when Murray Ilalberg, 
limed in 13:43,4, finished first in the -j.OOO meters. 
Vladimir Golubiiiclii uf Russia won the 20,(100- 
meter walk in 1:34:07.2, and Zdzislaw Krzyszko- 
wiak of Poland won the 3,ilt>(>-meier steeplechase 
fur an lllympic record of 3:31.2. 

Russia dominatid most of the women's track 
and field events. Tamara Press set an Olympic 
record in the sholpul with a loss of .76 feet 9>s 
inches a.sEarlene Brown of Los Angeles [)laced third 
behind Germany’s Hanna Lullge. Elvira Ozolina 
of Russia set an Olympic record in the javelin 
with a throw of 1S3 feet H inches, and Irina Press 
of Russia, Tamara’s younger sister, won the RO- 
meter hurdles in 1(1.8. Nina Ponomareva of Russia 
alsti sec an Olympic record with a qualifying tos.s 
of 133 feei6kf inches in the discus Ihruw. Tamara 
Press was second, Rumania’s Lia Manoliu third in 
the finals. Wilma Rudolph of Clarksville, Tenn., 
won Ihe l(l(l-meler d:u5h in II seconds, fast enough 
for a world record but disallowed because uf a help- 
ing >*1113, .She won a second gold mi'dal when she 
defi'aied Germany's Jutta Heine and Britain’s Dot 
Hyman in the 200 meters- the lir-st lime a U.S. 
woman has ever won the Olympic 2(H) meters. 


.SWIMMING & DIVING: After a slow start the 
U.S. came on strong, out of 19 events look 11 
gold, seven silver and three bronze medals for best 
showing since the 1948 Olympics in Ixindon. Chris 
von .Saltza, standing out above rest, won a gold 
medal with an Olympic record 4:60.6 in the 403- 
meter frei-alyle, anchored two winning relay teams 
the 40b-meter freestyle :with Joan Spillane, 
Shirley Anne Stobs, Carol.vn Wood and the 400- 
meler medley with Lynn Burke, Patty Kemp- 
ner. Carolyn Schuler'. The U.S. set w'orld records 
in both 4:(IH,9 in the fret-style, 4:41 .1 in the med- 
ley i. -Miss Von Saltza also 'A'on a silver medal in 
ihi' lOO-meter freestyle, won by Australia's Dawn 
Fraser. Carolyn Schuler of Orinda, Calif, took the 
l()0-meter bulierlly in 1:09.5, an Olympic record; 
and Lynn Burke finished first in the 100-metcr 
backslrnke n-arlier in the 400-meter medUy she 
broke her own world record with a time of 1:091. 
Mike Troy overpowered Australia's Neville Hayes 
to take the 200-meTer butterfly by five yards and 
st‘l a lA-orld and Ol.vmpic record of 2:12.8. Davp 
Gillanders of the University of Michigan placed 
Ihird. William Mulliken nf Miami University 
;Ohioi won the 2n0.meter breaststroke by two 
feel over Japan's Yoshiko Ohsaki. In the semi- 
finals Mulliken set an Olyrnpie reeord of 2:37,2. 
The U.S. team of Frank McKinney, Paul Hiiit. 
Lance I.arson and JelT h'arrell set a world and 
Olympic recoil of 4:05.4 in winning rhe 4fi0-mnter 
medley relay, while another U.S. team — George 
Harrison, Dick Blick, Mike Troy and JefI Farrell 
—set a world and Olympic record in the ROO-meler 
freestyle relay in 8:10.2. .Australian men won fnur 
gi>ld medals. Murray Rose finished first in the 
-lllO-meter freestyle for an Olympic record of 
4:18.3. Dave Theile repeated his 19.66 victory in 
the KlO-ineler backstroke with an Olympic record 
of 1:09.1, beating out Frank McKinney •second 
and Bob Bennett of Encino, Calif, (third'. John 
Konrads heat out his fellow countryman Murray 
Rose for the gold medal in the 1,600-meter free- 
style for an Olympic record of 17:19.6. George 
Breen of Indianapolia was third. While Germany's 
Ingrid Kramer completed he." upset in women’s 
diving by beating Paula Jean Myers Pope in the 
platform, the U.S. came through in the men’s div- 
ing. Gary Tohian of Glendale, Calif, beat Sam 
Hall of Dayton in the 3-raeter, in turn was liealeii 
iiy Bob Webster uf University of Michigan in the 


KOWI.NG; U.S.’s traditional supremacy was end- 
ed by Germany, which won three of the seven 
events. The c-ight-oared crew, using its spoon- 
shaped liladt's and novel rigging 'SI, Aug. 22 , won 
the gold medal in the second fastest Ol.vmi'ic tiiv.r' 
as the U.S. Naval .Academy orew placed fifth. 
Germany was the first in coxed pairs and coxed 
four.s. Hu.ssia won the pairs without cox, Vialche- 
slav Ivanov of Russia won the single sculls. Czech- 
oslovakia won the doubles. For the first lime in 
Olymjiie competition the U.S. Arthur Ayraull, 
Ted Nash, John Sayre, Richard Wailes of the 
Lake Washington Boat Club, won the fours with- 


MODERN I'ENTATHLON: After five days of 
competition Hungary's Ferenc Nemeth heat out 
his teammate Imre Nagy for first place. U.S.’s 
Boh Beck, who was leading going into the last 
event 'cross-eountry run , rame in third. Team 
championship also went to liniigary, with Russia 
second and the U.S. third. 

(■-ANOEI-NG: .All U.S. entries were eliminated bc- 
fon' the finals- Russia won three gold medals Ca- 
nadian tandem, ladies' kayak singles and ludii.s’ 
kayak tandem , while Hungary. Denmark, Ger- 
many and Sweden each won one Canadian sin- 
gles, kayak singles, kayak relay, kayak tandem 
respectively . 

GRECO-RO.MAN WRESTLING; Of the eight 
divisions Turkey and Russia eaeh won three. Tur- 
key took the feather, welter and light-heavy- 
weight titles, Russia the bantam, light and heavy- 
weights. Bulgaria won the middleweight, Ruma- 
nia the flyweight. 

BASKETB.ALL: The U.S. won its most important 
basketiiull game in the semifinals, beat Kus-sia 
SI-.67. In a scrappy game in 'ivhich Russia held the 
ir.S. to a 35-28 half-time lead, Jerry Wes( of West 
Virginia led the L'.R. with 19 points while Russia 
double- and triple-teamed Osear Robertson. 
WATER POLO: Italy won the gold medal, Russia 
the silver, Hungary the bronze. U.S. placed 
seventh. 
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If You Want To 

STOP SMOKING 

Mickey Mantle Tells How! 



j\fickey Mantle, famous American League 
ball player, says: "Bantron has been a great 
help to me. It's so easy and pleasant to take. 

J am confident it ivill help anyone who wants 
to stop smoking.” 

Bantron is a safe, new product, developed 
at a great American University, that has 
helped thousands stop smoking, In a 
series of clinical tests, published in a 
leading Medical Journal’, scientists 
reported that 4 out of 5 men and women 
who wanted to quit smoking stopped 
within 5 days when they took Bantron. 

And the Bantron way is so easy and 
pleasant! Just take 3 Bantron tablets a 
day, after meals, for four days. Then only 
2 a day until all desire to smoke leaves 
you. 80 ?D are "Free” in 5 to 10 days. 

Taken as directed Bantron is perfectly 
safe. It acts as a substitute for the nico- 
tine in your system which gives you a 
craving for tobacco. 

Now at drug stores 
without prescription. 

PriceS1.25.Alsoavail- ® 

able in Canada. Smoking Deterrent Tohiets 

^Copies available to doctors on request, 
JVrife Campana Corporation, Batavia, 111. 
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WEED ’em and FISH! 


Kill submersed water 
weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing 
gear, with R-H Weed 
Rhap-20, Granular 2,4-D. 
Inexpensive, easy to use, 
sure results. For free in- 
formation write 
Reaser-Hill Corporatian, Box 



16 SI, Jacksonville, Ark, 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by MAURY ALLEN 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The I’iltsburgh 1'irak‘s glided through the 
West and toward the pennant. Stopper 
Vernon Law halted a losing streak, but 
was stopped himself the next lime out, 
bidding for his 20th. A1 Dark played 
left field ("Sure, he’s 38,” said Manager 
Dressen, “but ho gives you 100% all the 
time”! as the .Milwaukee Hraves, with 
four straight wins, got set for the show- 
down series with the Pirate.s. Appri.sed 
that some Milwaukee playens were blam- 
ing Dressen for their previous mi.sfor- 
tunes, a former disciple, Don Zimmer of 
the Cubs, jumped to Charley’s defense. 
“He’s got a lot of baloney in him,” Zim- 
mer said, “but that doe.sn’t make him a 
bad manager." Strong pennant contend- 
ers only a week ago, the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals began to slip away. Steady perform- 
ances by Ray Sadecki, 19, and Ernie Bro- 
glie might yet save .second place and a 
shot at Manager of the Year for Solly He- 
mus. The Lo.s Angeles Dodgers blew their 
last chance against the Pirates, stumbled 
again.st the Giants, found themselves 
sinking close to the second division. Mau- 
ry Wills stole hi.s 37th base, Wally Moon 
flirted with ,300 while the once-strong 
pitching collapsed. Mike McCormick, the 
Angry Young Man of the S’an Francisco 
Cianis (they’ve given him only 10 runs 
in six game.s), shut out the Dodgers 1-0. 
McCormick had no complaints after see- 
ing the other side of the coin: a home run 
and a sparkling catch by Felipe Alou. 
Vada Pin.son hit three home runs for the 
Cincinnati Kedk-g.s as the club floundered. 
Bob Purkey pitched well, but big busts 
Cal McLi.sh (4-1)) and Joe Nuxhall (1-7) 
didn’t. Said Nuxhall, who became a Red- 


TEAM LEADERS: HOME RUNS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Balt Gentile 20 

NY Mans 3S 

Chi Sievers 26 

Wash Lemon 33 

Clev Held 16 

Det Colavito 27 

eos Williams 25 

KC Siebern 18 


Hansen 

Mantle 

Minoso 

KiHebrew 

Piersall 

Maxwell 

Wertr 


Brandt 

Skowron 

Allison 

Romano 

Cash 

MaUone 

Throneberry 


13 
25 

14 

13 

14 

15 
13 
to 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Pitt Stuart 17 Skinner 14 2 tied with 13 


Mil Aaron 34 Mathews 31 Adcock 22 

StL Boyer 28 Spencer IS White 15 

LA Howard 20 Moon 13 £n det 13 

SF Mjys 2S Cepeda 23 hirkhnd 15 

Cm Robinson 26 Pinson 17 Post 17 

Chi Banks 33 Thomas 20 Allman 9 

Phil Herrera IS Del Greco S Wallers 8 


leg at 15, “A change of scenery might 
help.” The Chicago Cubs, finding a new 
way to win (Pitcher Don Cardwell hit 
tw’o homo runs) and an old way to lose 
(the hidden ball trick i, .seemed safe in sev- 
enth, Rookie right-hander Art Mahaffey, 
who trains on la.sagna, was responsible for 
last two Philadelphia Phillies' wins. “I 
u.sed to weigh 156 pounds,” says the 
6-fool-2 Mahafl'ey. Then came lasagna, 
which Afahaffey loves. “It takes my wife 
a day and a half to make up the lasagna,” 
he says, “and it’s worth it.” Mahaffey's 
weight: 190; his record: 5-0. 

Standings: Pitt 80-50, Mil 73-56, StL 73-57. LA 

68-60, SF 65-63, Cm 58-75, Chi 52-77, Phil 49-81 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Mantle, NY (.281) 
Minoso. Chi (.307) 
Mans, NY (.289) 
Sievers. Chi (.317) 
Smith, Chi (.325) 

Fox, Chi (-276) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Mays, SF(.324) 
Banks, Chi (.286) 
Aaron, Mil (.287) 
Mathews. Mil (.275) 
Clemente, Pitt (.322) 
'Uerired bn a 


Runs Teammates Total Runs 
Scored Batted In* Produced 

103 47 150 

74 73 147 

81 61 142 

80 60 140 

75 52 127 

73 54 127 


97 61 158 

85 69 154 

89 64 153 

92 60 152 

74 73 147 

iblraeting HRafrom RRla 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Sturdy young pitching, slick fielding and 
timely hitting put the Baltimure OrioU's in 
first place and had the townfolk ignoring 
their beloved Colts. Flushed with success, 
Manager Richards bought a $25 pair of 
spiked shoes for each Oriole fur the final 
surge. The New York Yankoos couldn’t 
score run.s (not one in 36 innings), couldn’t 
win and couldn't hold onto the top. Man- 
ager Stengel added flimsy-hitdng Coach 
Jim Hegan, 40, to the active roster. "I 
might need a good receiver in the eighth 
inning .sometime,” explained Casey. Said 
Yogi Berra, rookie outfielder: “Now I’m 
the fourth-string catcher.” Thrown back 
into contention, the (.’hicaRo While Sox 
counted on the favorable schedule (14 
home games, 9 away) and the return of 
Minnie Minoso to batting form after a 
slump (three for 30). “The big thing for us 
to do,” Manager Lopez said, “is to put to- 
gether a winning streak — and we’re over- 
due." The Wa.shington .Senators lost their 
first .serie.s in a month but hung on grimly 
to the first division. Manager Lavagetto 
deftly juggled an arm-weary staff, got a 
strong win from improving Don Lee, who 



VENERABLE AND VIGOROUS. Pirates’ Clem 
Labine pitched scoreless ball. Gene Wood- 
ling of Orioles hit .350 in pennant drives. 


inadvertently threw a nostalgic home run 
ball to Ted Williams. A younger, thinner 
Williams hit a couple off Lee’s dad. Lefty 
Thornton Lee of the White Sox, 20 years 
before. The CJcK'lanri Indian.^ were moan- 
ing about whal could have been. Woodie 
Held, out with a broken finger since July 
18 when the Indians were a game and a 
half out of first, returned to the lineup 
with the Indians 15 out. He won two games 
with homers. Barry Latman, a 23-year-okl 
cigar smoker, suddenly found his pitching 
control, won twice. Second-string pitchers 
Bob Bruce and Hank Aguirre bolstered 
the Detroit Tigers in a loo-little, too-lale 
effort. Tiger sore point: Jim Bunning and 
Paul Foytack, winners of 31 games last 
year, had 10 this season. Pete Runnels, 
runnerup to Rxi.ston Red Sox teammate 
Williams when he won batting champion- 
ship two years ago, charged into second 
place with .322. Shortstop Don Buddin, 
beaned by Tigers’ Bunning, is recovering, 
will be out two weeks. Said Bunning, who 
denied he was aiming at Buddin’.s head; 
"Why .should I throw at him? I usually 
get him out anyway.” Bud Daley (12-6 
on July 6,1 slipped to 13-13 when he lost 
to the Yankees. Daley and his Kansas City 
Athletic teammates were spared unbear- 
able embarrassment when their uniforms 
arrived just before game time. Accused 
often of being a Yankee farm, they might 
otherwise have had to wear Yankee uni- 
forms in the game. 

Standings: Balt 79-53, NY 75-53. Chi 75 56, Wash 

66-65, Clev 64-65, Det 60-70, Bos 57-73, KC 45-86 


TEAM LEADERS: PITCHING 


NY Ditrrar 
Chi Pieice 
Wash Pascual 
Clev Perry 
Del Lary 


14- 8 Coates 
12-7 Staley 
12-8 Ramos 

15- 7 Grant 
11-14 Moss: 


13-8 Fisher 
10-3 Ford 
12-7 Shaw 
10-13 Stobbs 
9-6 Bell 
9-3 Bunning 
9-4 Brewer 
9-14 Hall 


11-9 

9-8 

12-11 

9-5 

9-10 

3-11 

9-11 

7-11 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Pitt Law 19-6 

Mil Spahn 17-7 

StL Brogho 17-7 

LA Sherry 13-8 

SF S lones 15-14 

Cm Purkey 15-8 

Chi Hobble 13-17 

Phil Farrell 9-5 


Friend 14-11 
Burdette 16-9 
Jackson 15-12 
Williams 12-7 
McCormick 12-10 
O’Toole 10-11 
Elston 8-7 
Roberts 9-13 


Haddix 10-8 
Buhl 13-S 
McDaniel 10-4 
Orysdale 12-13 
Sanford 12-11 
Hook 10-15 
Anderson 7-9 
Conley 7-12 


Boxed atalistics tkroui/h Saturday, Sept, d 
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19Hole the readers take over 


THE BUBBLE BLOWERS 

Sirs: 

An interesting companion piece to the 
photo of "Beat Bubble Blower” Pitcher 
Milt Pappas of the Baltimore Orioles in 
your latest issue (The PennanI Race Bnb~ 


BASEBALL BUBBLERS PAPPAS AND MANTLE 


bles Along, Aug. 29) is the one of “Bubble 
Gum Consumer Mickey Mantle” in the 
very first issue of your magazine: August 
16, 1954. 

HENRY D. SHENK 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

YANKEES VS. COLTS 

Sirs: 

They say baseball is a game of percent- 
ages, and believe me your article Danny 
vf>. Casey (Aug. 22) sure proves this out. 
The players’ pennant poll .shows, to the 
nearest percentage point, that: Only 73% 
of games had been played up to voting 
time: 61 % of all American League players 
participating voted that the Yankee.s 
would win; 91 % of the .second-place team 
(Baltimore) voted for the Yankees; and 
100% of the fans like my.self are fools to 
drive through heavy downtown traffic, 
park in a back alley lot for outrageous 
prices and stay up later than u.sual to 
hear or wiLne.ss a game whose players are 
ready to give up so soon. 

No sir, it’s not for me. I'm slicking to 
Cousy, Pettit, Layne and Unitas. You've 
never seen them give up before the third 
quarter. 

G. J. Burke 

Detroit 


FAMILY MAN 

Sirs: 

By what .standards of twisted, bigoted 
logic can Fighter Sonny Liston’s knowl- 
edge of how many brothers and sisters he 
has affect his fitness to box (Editori.\ls, 
Aug. 29)7 

J. Brimble 

Buena Park, Calif. 


Sirs: 

A few things about Liston you did not 
mention. One, he comes from a family of 
25 children, and he cannot read or write. 
Two, the facts regarding the beating of a 
St. Louis policeman indicate that the offi- 
cer had slurred, insulted and tried to pick 
a fight with Liston. Liston gave this police- 
man the heating he asked for. Just because 
a man in a uniform represents the law, he 
i.« not above the same rules of conduct 
that the rest of us are held to. 

Sonny Liston became a target of con- 
venience as far as the St. Louis police were 
concerned. He paid for his past mistakes 
and only wants to do the thing he can do 
best, fight. 

Harry Sanford 

Los Angeles 

POLL POLE 

Sirs: 

Whoever wrote "Fishy Poll” {Edito- 
rial, Aug. 22) must be the “gentleman in 
tails and top hat,” etc. described in the 
article. No real fisherman, particularly a 
trout angler, would ever stoop so low a.s 
to describe a trout rod as a fishing pole. 

A. Goldstein 

San Mateo, Calif. 

• Who called that fishing pole a trout 
rod?— ED. 

OF MOUNTAINS AND MEN 

Sirs: 

Without in any way sharing the strange 
urge that sets men against mountains, T 
have always respected that urge and ad- 
mired the climbers. But the Swiss as-saull 
on Dhaulagiri, and its introduction of the 
airplane as a climbing aid, only confuses 
me {Conquest of the Peak of Storms, Aug. 
29 i. Dyhrenfurth writes that he and his 
companions used an airplane to fly them 
and their .supplie.s to 18,700 feet, which 
wa.« the highest altitude at which it could 
land and take off. The implication is 
strong that if the plane could have taken 
them higher, they would have let it. Pre- 
.sumably, airplanes will be built capable of 
landing at 25,000 feet, and what then? 
“Above us, as we clambered from our 
Beechcraft, loomed Khatehapoora, the 
howling white tyrant, its craggy summit 
towering 326 feet over our heads”? 

But never mind about future improve- 
ments. I .should think that an airlift to 
18,700 feet i.s more than enough to take 
the bloom off Mallory's mystic rose. And 
I should think that if one i.s going to set 
himself up as a mountain climber — and 
write articles about what a lough go it is 
— one ought to walk up the mountain, 
not fly up. 

Richard W . Boeth 

New York City 




PAY DIRT 

Sirs: 

Congratulations for the generous .space 
you devoted to the fast-growing sport of 
rodeo riding {Seesaw on Bulls, Aug. 29). 
However, Cheyenne was not "the biggest 
of the summer rodeos.” 

The four-day golden-jubilee California 
Rodeo at Salinas had 480 entries and a 
purse of 372,339, The $2,789 Harry Tomp- 
kins won at this rodeo was a deciding fac- 
tor in his regaining the lead in the All- 
Around Cowboy championship race. 

Eric W. Coster 

Salinas, Calif. 

THE FIRST OL& L^;>DY 
Sirs; 

Your coverage of our once-proud hydro- 
plane race was excellent {Senllle’s Deadly 
Farce, Aug. 22). However, one small item 
deserves correction: your reference in the 
19th Hole to Miss Spokane as “the old 
lady.” In hydroplaning there is but one 
Old Lady — Slo-Mo-Shun IV. 

Bruce MacDonald 

Seattle 

• Ko slight was intended toward the 
retired first lady of hydroplaning — 
shown below speeding at 160.32 mph 



FIRST LADY'S FAST RUN FOR RECORD 


to break Malcolm Campbell’s world 
record of 141.74 in 1950. — ED. 

OF MOTORS AND MEN 

Sirs: 

“Beneath the aluminum hide of [Don- 
ald] Campbell’s turbine-engined Bluebird 
lies the greate.st potential performance of 
any land-speed automobile ev’er built” 
(A Look Inside the Campbell Car, Aug. 22). 

Considering today's automotive devel- 
opment, I’d say the Bluebird was created 
to test man’s performance. 

J. C. Dunlaf 

Waco, Texas 


SI’ORTS II.I.USTKATKD Srptrmbcr 12, I.'ICO 8 i 



Same size, same shape, after washing. Anklet $1.50 
Garter length SI .75. At fine stores everywhere' 
Abbey imports, tnc., Empire Stale Bldg., K.Y.C- 



■ IF YOU LIKE DOGSb 


You Wifi ENJOY Reading . . 

THE KENNEL REVIEW 

For Brooding, Trolning, or Just Dog Nows 
SUBSCRIPTION $4.00 por yoor 
P. 0. BOX 225, GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 




PAT ON THE BACK 


JOHN IVORY 


‘Ponies and kids’ 


Surrounded by eager children and 
parents, 72-year-old .John Ivory is 
raring to get his pony cart moving. 
Over the last four years he has given 
free rides lastride and by wagon) to 
more than 750,000 youngsters on his 
140-aere tract 30 miles outside De- 
troit. “Money? I’d be cheating if I 
took money,” says Ivory, a moving- 
business executive. ‘‘It's fun for me. 
I’onies and kids go together.” 

In the years after World War H. 
Ivory poured a million dollars into 
polo promotion in Detroit, but could 
not make it popular. So he decided to 
offer pony rides to children and de- 
velop his own polo fans. Though the 
free rides were an immediate hit, polo 


itself did not catch on as quickly. 

Undaunted, Ivory simply offered 
more pony rides. Nowadays he em- 
ploys five men full time to handle 
some 60 ponies, hires five additional 
men for weekend crowds. He has 
cleared more than 2.50,000 trees from 
his property, built more than six 
miles of winding trails. Moreover, 
he will send his wagons anywhere 
within a 50-mile radius of Detroit 
for civic or charitable functions. 

Kven winter does not slow down 
•lohn Ivory. lie hitches up specially 
built sleighs and provides a bunk- 
house with open fireplaces. Says Ivory 
proudly: “The kids come stream- 
ing in just like it was mid-July.” 


88 SHOKT.'! ll.I.I.'STKATBP 


SvptiTnhtT JJ. vjeu 



(continued from front flap of this insej't) 


Which goes to show for tires— and for almost everything 
else, too, or I wouldn’t have taken your time with the “for 
instance’’— that it’s important to watch advertising costs, but 
it’s sometimes more important to keep a weather eye on ad- 
vertising costs |)or ouslomer. 

You can buy advertising in lots of places for 25 % less per 
thousand than Sports Illustrated— but what good does that 
do you if Sports Illustrated delivers 35% more customers 
per thousand, and customers who buy 20 to 25% more of your 
l)roduct. 


I know I’m prone to exaggerate, but I say this in all sin- 
cerity and forthrightness — to a lot of marketers, there will 
have been two really important pieces of market research that 
1960 will be memorable for: one, the U.S. census, and the 
other, the SPORTS ILLUSTRATED study just mentioned. It is a 
definitive work on the education, household possessions, auto- 
motive-buying, living, travel habits of a large segment of 
today’s fastest-growing, upper-income group of families. (Of 
course, it was done in consultation with the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation, as has been all of our major market re- 
search for the last five years). If you don’t have a copy, ask 
the Research Director of your agency, or write me. 


Last time, I promised to list the names of those adver- 
tisers who were new to our Regional Editions in 1960. You 
may be interested in scanning down this list, for the reason 
that the coi)y of Sports Illustrated that you receive carries 
only one regional edition and you have no way of knowing 
what advertising appears in the others. Lack of space limits 
my being able to indicate which advertisers use which edi- 
tions, but any of our salesmen will be eager to tell you, at 
the drop of a telephone call. 


Rc{;ion:W Advertisers .\ew in i960 


A-l ManufacturinK Co. 

Afliliated Clothiers, Inc, 

Akoin Knitwear, Inc. 

AUBar Sports Sales Co. 

Alatitiin Coinpany 
Aluiiia Craft Boat Co. 

Anibel Laboratories 

A meraee Corp.— A mcrrcaii //«vrf /?((66er Co. 
American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 

American MARC, Inc. 

American .Schools & Colleges .\ssoc. 
American Thermos Products ('o. 

Fred Arbo^ast & Co. 

Astranaut Inc. 

Atkinsons Men’s Clothing 
Atlas Travel Airency— So/ar Assortn/e.'i 
Augjustea, The Key of Europe, Inc. 
Barbados Tourist Board 
Baseball ’.">9 

Bashford Travel Service 
Bermuda Dunes Golf Club 
Botany Brands, Inc. 

British & Irish Railways 
Burftermcister Brewing Corp. 

Burlington Industries, Inc.— PrhicefoJi 
A'lii/ti/ii/ .Uills, /tic. 


Business Men’s Assurance Co. of America 
C & D Sportswear Co. 

Caclu.s Casuals— Sporfsa-ear 
Camelback Inn 

J. Capp.s & Sons, Ltd. 

Caribbean Atlantic -Airlines— Caribnir 
Carleton Woolen Mills 
Cavalier Hotel 
Chalfonto-Haddon Hall 
Cheinwav Corporation— Dunbar Labs— 
■■Fanteve'' Hair /,otio» & .4fter S/iave 
Claridge Hotel 
Clipper Line, Inc. 

A.T. Cross Pencil Co. 

Daimler Corporation 
Uul-Jack Company 
Dale Plastic-H Co.—.^faipi-Grooi-e 
Dennis J; Huppert, Inc. 

—Boissiere Icrmonth 
—Fo/iffnac 

K. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
—Personnel Recruiting 
-Polychemicals Dept.- Siren Fishin/j Line 
—Textile Fibers Dept.— Sleepin// Bags 

Dura.sharp Corporation 
Eagle Airways Ltd. 


(continued on back page) 
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Edwards Engineering Corp. 

Fadex Commercial Corp. 

Eric Fare. Inc. 

Friedrich Refrigerators Inc.- 
Air CondHioyung Division 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 

Games Company 

General Pool Corp.— “G7iiB-Cref«” 

General Tire & Rubber Co.— TV.i'tiicai/ier 
Gentry. Inc.— Cameras 
German Distillers, Ltd. 

Glastron Boat Company 
Great Oak Resort & Yacht Club 
Uuy Greene & Co.— Boajs 
Guilford Woolen Mills Company 
Gull Skis 

C- S. Hammond & Co. 

R H. Hanes Knitting Co. 

Hebbe Co. 

High Hampton Inn & Country Club 
Hotel Corporation of America 
Hussey Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Igloo Corp.— Fiesta Ice Chest 
Import Associates— Fistofetfe 
Indiana Gear Works— Tiirbocra/t 
International Resort Facilities 
International Telephone &. Telegraph Corp. 
Iselin-Jefferson Co., Inc. 

Islands In The Sun Club, Inc. 

Kayser-Roth Corporation 

-Kayser-Roth Hosiery Company, Inc. 
-Viyella Hosiery 
Kennel Review Magazine 
Keystone Company of Boston- 
Keystone Fntids 
King's Sport Inc.— ^lasetoare 
Lady Bug— icomen's clothes 
Laguna Sportswear 
Lanz Originals, Inc. 

Ed Larson Enterprises- Goi/ Indicator 
Ledar Enterprises Inc.— JVnm/miincs 
Lifetime Pools Ef|uipment Corp.— 

J.ifetime Home Swimyning Poofs 
Lufthansa German Airlines 
McDelnias Sportswear Co. 

J. Maimon & Sons 
Marksman Products 

Maxon Shirt Corp.— Carnegie Boys Shirts 
Mohawk Airlines, Inc. 

Mount Kineo Hotel 

Norris Manufacturing Co.— sport shirts 
Ohio National Life Insurance Co. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation- 
Chemical Division— f/r/I 
Paddock of California. Inc.— swimming pools 
Pan American World Airways 
—Intercontinental Hotels 
—Curacao Interconlhiental 
—El Salvador iSr Intercontinental 
—Refornia Intercontinental 
Parr of Arizona 
Ben Pearson, Inc. 

Penn Yan Boats. Inc. 


Pennsylvania Sporting Goods Co. 

—Sldzenger Sporting Goods 
Pierre Marques 

Porta Products Co.— Trampofine 
Primarine Castries 

Procter & Gamble Co.— Personnef Kerrniting 
Economic Development Administration of 
Puerto Rico-Piierto Rico Rum Institute 
Radio Corporation of America— 

Color Television 
Rek-O-Kut Co., Inc. 

Resort International, Inc.— Marrakesh Beach 
Rexall Drug Co.— Seamless Rubber Co. 
Reynolds-Penland Store 
Richards “Aqualung" Center 
Ross Laboratories 
Jacob Ruppert 

Scarborough Downs Race Track 
Schieffelin & Co.— Moet & Chondon 
Ckariipiigne 
Jack Schwartz 
Scopus'Riso— Bi7iorrt/ar 
Scotch Fairways, Inc.— Got/ .Vet 
Scott Paper Co. 

H. & A. Selmer, Inc. 

Sheraton Corp. of America- 
French I.icic Sheraton 
Sherlock .Associates— 

Tj-oji.sistoriced Sunglasses 
H. Siegfried & Sons Inc.— S/acIfa 
Silhouette Marine, Ltd. 

Silverwoods Stores 

Simplex Manufacturing Corporation 

Snow Company-Boaf Trailer 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc.— “A ma/ie" 
fVniigyfvam'a Motor Oils & Grease 

South Carolina Development Board 
South Dakota’s Department of Highways, 
Publicity Div. 

Standard Brands. Incorporated- 

“Halter Kendall Hunt Club” Dog Food 
Matthew Stuart & Co., Inc.— 

Fortable Tape Recorders 
Sun Oil Company 
Tahoe Kevs 
TAN Airlines 
Tee-Off Golf Practice 
Tigrett Industries, Inc. 

Top Drawer 
Towne & King, Inc. 

Tyer Rubber Co. 

United Bitiocufar Co. 

Vagabond Cruises 

Valley View Products Co.— Voffej/ Vieic 
O«fdoo7' Lotion 

Jean Vernon Inc.— Dalfin Speed Suit 
Ward Products Corp.- .Vi»7irod 
Equipment Co. 

M. N. Weir & Sons, Inc. 

Western Hotels, Inc. 

White Stag Mfg. Co. 

Willgo Co.— Golf Ball Retriever 
Yankee Photo Products 


Our regional advertising is now (as of September 8rd) 
29 . 2 % ahead of last year. 

And the girls in our production office tell me now that with 
all duplications eliminated, old advertisers and new, national 
and regional, large and small, we now do business with 640 
different firms. 

Who’ll make it 641? 


Advertising Director 
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Andrew Jackson, the great “Hero of the Plain People” enjoyed the pleasant ways of life. To distinguished 
guests like Martin Van Buren, he proudly displayed his personal liquor chest. Jackson's decided 
preference for Old Crow is reported in a 19th Century newspaper. 


OLD CROW 


Ja.ckson entert.a,ins his friend Martin Va.n Buren 


Taste the Greatness of 




bon 


The day James Crow branded his name on the first barrel of Old Crow 
125 years ago, his Kentucky bourbon was marked for greatness. Old Crow 
has received the acclaim of great men in every generation. Today it is 
America’s most preferred bourbon. The reason is in every glass. 




THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY., DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 






tobacco tastes best when the filter’s recessed 


W ill) recessed filter Parliament, there's no taste of filter feedback be- 
cause your lips and longue nevin toiicb, never taste the filter. AX'hat 
you do taste is the pure, true flavor of the best tobaccos in the business. 


ParlTament 


Popular Price— 
King-Size Soft Pock 
or Flip-Top Box 


